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Selvaggio will vainly be looked for on the 
map. In preserving * the unities/ traits of several 
places have been grouped in one, which, in spite 
of every pains, may occasionally have led to in- 
consistencies. 

Obligations are acknowledged to the authors 
of Italy in Transition and Garibaldi in Caprera, 
and to anonymous writers of one or two magazine 
articles easily recognised, as also to sundry reli- 
gious reports, etc., marginal references to which 
would impair the reader's pleasure. The recapi- 
tulation of the Italian Campaign was abridged 
from the newspapers of the day. 

Anne Manning. 

Reigate Hill, June 2, 1865. 
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CHAPT 

BY THE SEA-WALL. 

* Is all the friendship that we two have shared, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us— oh, and is all forgot ? ' 

r^0, Silvio, this is no question of time. 

Time will make no difference ; I can 

give you no hope.' 

These words were spoken in a broken voice, 

by a beautiful young Italian girl, whose black 

eyes were full of tears as she averted them from 

her lover. 

Evening was closing in upon them as they 
stood leaning against the sea-wall of a little town 
overlooking the Mediterranean. The place was 
romantic enough. There were flights of steps, 

A 
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seemingly without beginning or end, cut in the 
rock, and hanging between earth and sky, that 
might help a goat to browse, but scarcely tempt 
human foot to climb. It was difficult to say what 
was rock and what was building ; the huts were 
so rank with weeds springing from their roofs 
and walls, that they were scarcely distinguishable 
from the cliffs against which they were reared ; 
\^hile here and there, on what seemed the face 
of the rock, were apertures from which dangled 
some gay-coloured rag, or through which peered 
a lazy, hairy face, that showed it to be a human 
dwelling. An old castle, converted into a prison, 
commanded the market-place ; and a small inn 
faced the sea. 

At one of the inn windows, which had a bal- 
cony, sat two very lovely English girls, who were 
enjoying the freshness of the evening after a hot 
autumnal day. Their footman, a fresh-coloured, 
good-looking young man in drab coat and black 
velveteens, was in front of the inn, sweeping the 
horizon with his telescope. White lateen sails 
were seen skimming the sea in the offing. The 
mouth of the bay was guarded by a small war- 
vessel. The air was fragrant with the perfume of 
the lemon and orange trees which grew out of 
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every cleft and hollow about the town. Girls 
were returning from the well with their pitchers ; 
the townspeople stood chatting at their doors ; a 
priest sat gossiping with the chemist. All at 
once a woman struck up the evening hymn to the 
Virgin ; one voice after another took it up ; those 
who did not sing uncovered their heads. Silvio 
took off his hat. 

* Have you forgotten how to sing, Rosina ?' said 
he reproachfully. 

* No/ said Rosina, * but I cannot sing that 
hymn.' 

' And yet I have often sung it with you !' 
These two young persons had been brought up 
in close companionship, for their parents' cottages 
were only separated by a few fields, and they had 
no nearer neighbours. They were poor, and ten- 
anted small farms, the rent of which was paid in 
produce. Except on Sundays and saints* days 
they were never idle. But there are many saints' 
days in the Romish calendar, and the Sabbath is 
kept like a festival. Hence Silvio could beguile 
his spade-husbandry by looking forward to stated 
times when he might expect to meet Rosina, each 
of them dressed in their best, and claim her as his 
willing partner. Satisfied with the present, he 
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troubled himself very little with the future ; and 
when he did, it was always to fancy himself 
and Rosina, * some of these days/ as man and 
wife. 

But, on the death of old Brunetti, Rosina's 
father, her mother had moved into the town, and 
supported herself by washing, chiefly for the Eng- 
lish travellers who put up at the inn. She lodged 
with a fisherman-brother, who occupied one of 
the rude huts facing the sea, already described. 
Rosina was accustomed to carry the visitors* linen 
to and fro, and thus she fell under the notice of 
the young English ladies, who were travelling 
with their father, Mr. Huntley, along the Riviera. 

Miss Edith Huntley was in want of an Italian 
maid ; and, pleased with the modesty, and even 
refinement of Rosina's appearance and manner, 
she offered to engage her at what appeared, to an 
Italian, enormous wages. The offer was too good 
to be refused; it would enable Rosina to place 
her mother in comfortable circumstances ; and 
though she strongly felt parting with her, yet she 
had a young girl's love of change, and a great 
fancy for the sweet young ladies, fair as lilies, 
whom it would be her privilege to wait upon. As 
for Silvio, thoughts of him never made the balance 
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tremble for a moment. She liked him very well, 
very much ; that was all. 

So she accompanied the Huntley family on 
their tour, and on their return to England, to the 
blank dismay of poor Silvio, who had thought it 
hard enough to lose sight of her when she went 
to live in the town, though he could still see her 
on Sundays and holidays. So quickly did the 
whole arrangement take place, that he did not 
even know she was going till she was gone ; and 
then his air-built castles fell prone like a child's 
house built of cards ! 

And now, after two years, the Miss Huntleys 
were revisiting Italy, and Rosina accompanied 
them, — a Protestant ! She had learnt to read 
the Bible in her own language, and had heard it 
familiarly explained ; she no longer sang hymns 
to the Virgin, or prayed to saints, or crossed 
herself, or told her beads, or dipped her finger 
in holy water. 

Her old mother thought it ' very sad, very 
sad ;' and said, * My child, you must take care the 
priests don't know of it, or they will get you into 
trouble ; it reconciles me to the necessity of so 
soon losing you again.' 

But Silvio, when he heard of it, could not take 
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it thus quietly. Coming into the town one after- 
noon, in his smart holiday dress, with his brown 
coat slung over his shoulder — and actually a laced 
pocket-handkerchief in his pocket ! — he looked in 
on his old neighbour the widow, for the chance 
of some news of Rosina, and, to his surprise and 
inexpressible joy, found with her Rosina herself! 
How charming she looked ! in that neat, pretty 
dress, almost the dress of a lady, yet not a bit 
fine — the perfection of good taste ; with her silky 
black hair so nicely braided, and those kindly 
eyes, which had always * seemed to love whate'er 
they looked upon,* now kinder than ever ! Silvio 
felt but a elown beside her ; in truth, though he 
was a good-looking lad, he was but awkward, and 
barely of what we should call middle height ; 
but Rosina welcomed him with such ease and 
sweetness, that he soon forgot all about himself, 
in the absorbing pleasure of admiring her. Then, 
too, she had so much to say, and plenty of time 
to say it, for she was spending the day with her 
mother. And after she had hoped he was well, 
and inquired after his father and his grandmother, 
and his sister, and his brothers, she began to 
talk about England, and the wonderful things 
she had seen, and the goodness of her young 
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ladies. Silvio felt more in love with her every 
moment, and soon was carrying on two separate 
chains of thought — partly attending to wh^t she 
was saying, and at the same time telling himself, 
* Now or never must be the moment, if she is to 
go away engaged ; * never thinking, silly fellow, 
what a poor look-out for her it would be, seeing 
that he had nothing to marry upon. Thus, in- 
stead of thoroughly enjoying the present, he was 
planning an impossible future. 

By and bye, the old lady beginning to fry fish, 
Silvio persuaded Rosina to step out with him to 
the sea-wall, on the insincere pretence of looking 
out for her uncle's boat in the offing. When 
there, he would have been stupid indeed if he 
had been unable to avail himself of the opening. 

He told her — with much pathos, poor lad — how 
he had missed her ; how dull his life became from 
the time she moved into the town, when he could 
not so much as see her opening and spreading 
out the figs to dry in the sun, or bringing water 
from the spring. He told her how thunderstruck 
he had been tp find she was gone — gone without 
one kind word for him, for him who, she knew, 
had loved her all his life. He had cried all 
night ; it had cut him to the heart ; for he had 
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been so mad, so idiotic, as to suppose she cared 
for him. 

She said she did care for him — more than he 
knew — more, perhaps, than any one, except her 
mother and the young ladies. 

Silvio cried, *0h, no excepts!' and would have 
passionately seized her hand ; but Rosina said, 
' Stop, Silvio, hear me !' with more resolution than 
embarrassment ; and went on to tell him how her 
mind had expanded and altered since she went to 
England, how she had adopted a purer faith, and 
was determined never to marry any one but a 
Protestant. 

Silvio was petrified. The wickedness of her 
apostasy quite appalled him, for he was a simple, 
unquestioning son of the Church, though he had 
no great opinion of the priests. After several 
incoherent exclamations, and attempted interrup- 
tions, he began to remonstrate and reason with 
her, but here he soon found himself aground, for 
he was no match for her. He had not studied the 
subject, — she had ; and she not only was the best 
arguer, but had the best arguments on her side. 
Then he grew passionate and jealous, and ex- 
claimed — 

' It's all that fellow in the white cotton stock- 
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ings, with his shining, rosy face ! I'll put a knife 
into him/ 

' Hush, hush ! you would not do anything so 
shocking,' said Rosina. 'AH owing to George 
Morgan ! The idea is too absurd, except to 
laugh at' 

* Oh, very well, madam ; laugh, and welcome,' 
said Silvio, boiling hot with rage. * Laugh with 
him, and at me — O Rosina !' — And clapping his 
hand to his forehead, he was rushing away, when 
she laid her gentle hand on his arm. 

' Silvio, how will you mistake me so V said she, 
sweetly. * I don't care a straw for George Mor- 
gan, in the way you mean, though he is a very- 
obliging fellow-servant. There is only one differ- 
ence between you and me ; and that is — ' 

* One that I cannot overcome,' said he, in the 
greatest trouble. * Where's the good of my offer- 
ing to become a heretic for your sake, only to ruin 
us both ? Earth is earth, but heaven is heaven, 
and I can't give up that, Rosina, even for you !' 

* No, dear Silvio,' said she, very feelingly, * I 
want for us both to be there ; and if you should 
ever come round to my way of thinking, you will 
not find that your affection has been despised or 
unreturned.* 
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' I never shall ; I never can. You are breaking 
my heart, Rosina, but I cannot tell you what is in 
it. My love is poor in words ; no matter. Victor 
Emanuel wants soldiers, and I'll be one of them. 
You've made my life valueless to me, but it may 
be of some service to my country. God in heaven 
bless you, Rosina, and bring you to a better mind.' 
He snatched a hasty kiss, and flung away. 

* Stop ! stop,' she cried earnestly, but he was 
gone. 




CHAPTER II. 



BY THE WAYSIDE. 




I HEN we are acting under the dictates of 
conscience, we are greatly upborne in 
the conflict with natural feeling ; and 
Silvio, rejecting the offer of Rosina's love at the 
price of his principles, was acting like a noble- 
spirited young man. There was, indeed, no reason 
why he should therefore go and enlist, but his 
family were already pinched to maintain them- 
selves, and the fewer mouths the better cheer ; 
his mother was dead, his father took things coolly, 
he himself was hasty, and could not immediately 
settle down to what now seemed his dull daily 
round, there was no one he should grieve much to 
leave but his sister Assunta, and he was sure she 
would not let him enlist if she knew of it before- 
hand ; so he resolved to take the fatal step first, 
and write to her afterwards. 
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Reaching home a little before bedtime, he 
feigned fatigue, and went early to bed, but woke 
before dawn, tied up a few things in a handker- 
chief, and softly left the house. He felt very 
guilty, and even cowardly, till he was a mile or two 
on his way, but he then trudged resolutely on, 
resolved to forget Rosina, embrace his new pro- 
fession with ardour, and make Assunta proud of 
her soldier-brother. 

It was yet early morning, and he was pursuing 
his course along the solitary road, when he saw a 
man a little in advance of him, sitting by the way- 
side reading. As he approached, the man looked 
up at him with a pair of frank, well-opened, black 
eyes, and said, ' How far is it to Selvaggio V 

* Scarcely two miles,' replied Silvio. * Are you 
going there ?' 

* Towards it, but not to it,* replied the man, 
rising and shouldering his bag. * My wares are 
likely to sell better in country than town.' 

* You are a pedler, then ?' 

* A book-hawker, more properly.' 

* Ah, ah ! one of those good friends who provide 
us with lives of the saints, and lives of banditti.' 

* O no !' said the man, smiling, ' I sell the 
Word of Life.' 
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Silvio looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
said distrustfully, * Do you mean La Santa 
Bibbia?' 

* Just so. Will you buy a copy ?' 

* By no means,' said Silvio, walking briskly for- 
ward ; but the hawker followed him. 

* I suppose you know you are liable to punish- 
ment for this,' said Silvio, rather roughly. 

' For walking along the high-road V 
' No ; for selling prohibited books.' 

* How do you know they are prohibited,' said his 
companion, smiling, * when you have not looked at 
them V 

' You told me what they were.' 

* I told you I sold the Word of Life, and you 
said it must be the Bible ; therefore you admitted 
that the Bible was the Word of Life.' 

Silvio was silent. 

' Ah, my friend, you were right, quite right,' pur- 
sued the hawker. ' This book is the Word of God. 
In order to be saved, we must know and believe 
its contents ; and those who have experienced 
the happiness its contents impart, feel irresistibly 
impelled to make it known to others ! else why 
should you find me here, encountering fatigue and 
danger in order to circulate it ?' 
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* You might have many other motives/ answered 
Silvio doggedly. ' Good pay, for one.' 

* Just enough for my daily wants ; no more.' 

* Well, if you don't take care what you are about, 
you will be provided for by Government, at the 
expense of your personal liberty.' 

* Well, what was right in St. Paul's case cannot 
be very wrong in mine,' he said. * I know that 
bonds and imprisonment await me ; nevertheless, 
none of these things move me.' 

* You liken yourself to St. Paul, then ?' 

* At all events, what was not too hard for St. 
Paul to bear should not be too hard for me.' 

* You expect to be a sort of martyr, I sup- 
pose ?* 

* God only knows. He knows His own ; and if 
it please Him to test me, I hope I shall not be 
found wanting.' 

He looked upwards as he spoke. Silvio was 
struck by his unaffected fervour. 

' You are very earnest,' said he, stopping short. 

* I am ; I am !' said the hawker. 

* Have you always been so ?' 

* Oh no ! I wish I had been.' 

* Where do you come from }' 

■ From Nice. My father possessed a good 
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house there, part of which he let to visitors. An 
English family — * 

* Ah ! those English !' said Silvio, with disgust. 
The hawker, without noticing him, went on : 

* An English family came to us year after year. 
You know the English are very zealous. They 
converted us all — all our little family. The Eng- 
lish visitors got up an evangelizing society, and 
employed colporteurs to go about the country 
distributing the Word of God.* 

* What is your name V 

* Dominick Laval.' 

* Well, Dominick, you had better not have 
attempted to penetrate into Italy. You'll come 
to grief. Addio, I wish you a better trade.' 

* Can you tell me of one ?[ 

* rm going to try soldiering.* 

* I am a soldier of Jesus Christ,' said Domi- 
nick ; * and He offers me the whole armour of 
God. Take one of my books ; it will tell you 
what that armour is.' 

But Silvio shook his head, and hurried away 
from him, thinking to himself how strange it was 
that this book, which had effected such a change 
in Rosina, should thus have been thrust upon him 
at the very outset of his flight from her. He had 
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no friendly feelings towards it ; his heart was full 
of bitterness and of yearnings for the home he 
had so recently forsaken. However, he would 
not turn back nor pause on his journey, except 
for refreshment, till he had reached the nearest 
recruiting station. Once enlisted, he was rather 
dismayed at the step he had taken ; however, 
he determined to be as good a soldier as he 
could ; and in the course of a few days he wrote 
to tell his sister, who was plunged into grief 
by it. 

Rosina, too, had her troubles, for she had 
always liked Silvio, and it cost her pain to repel 
his advances ; but she was quite as much sus- 
tained by the belief of being in the right as he 
could be ; and she was accustomed to carry all 
her troubles to her merciful Father. Though she 
took pains, however, to smother her regrets, her 
kind young ladies perceived something was amiss 
with her ; and as she brushed Miss Edith's long 
fair hair, she was won by her to tell that her old 
playmate Silvio had sought her love, but that she 
had told him she could not engage herself to one 
of a different faith, nor give up that which was 
now her own. Poor Rosina's bright tears fell on 
her mistress's bright locks as she said this ; but 
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she met with such kindly sympathy and such 
strengthening approval that she regained her com- 
posure ; and in a few days they proceeded on 
their tour, without knowing the desperate step 
taken by Silvio. 





CHAPTER III. 

THE COTTAGE. 

fEAN WHILE Dominick, after Silvio so 
hastily broke from him, had pursued 
his way along the high-road in the 
opposite direction, till, observing a path that 
branched off on his left, he turned into it. After 
walking for some time, he perceived an isolated 
building among some fields, and struck across to 
it, amid crops of grain, alternating with strips of 
lupines, vetches, peas, and beans, and intersected 
by rows of vines. 

It was a tiled building, two storeys in height, 
and bore outwardly the appearance of solidity 
and comfort ; but nothing could look much more 
dreary than the interior. The light, which was 
admitted by the barred but unglazed windows of 
a good-sized kitchen, revealed walls and rafters 
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black with smoke. A rude bench and table, a few 
stools and kitchen utensils, composed the chief 
furniture. Coats, straw-hats, spades, jugs, bird- 
cages, pictures of saints, hung on the walls. In 
one corner .stood a loom, in which the home-spun 
flax was woven for the linen of the family. ' Such 
was the home from which Silvio had stolen that 
morning, and to which he must have brought 
Rosina, had he prevailed on her to marry him. 
But he saw nothing amiss in it, for it had sheltered 
him from his birth. 

A blind grandmother, turning her sightless eyes 
to the sun, sat twirling a spindle, while a young 
girl, beautiful as hope, sat on the ground shell- 
ing beans. Her feet were bare, her brown but 
beautifully formed neck and arms were but par- 
tially covered by her full, snow-white, coarse linen 
chemise, over which was laced a short-waisted 
black bodice. A long dark woollen petticoat and 
gay apron completed her dress ; but though her 
feet were bare, she wore several rows of coral 
round her neck, large coral ear-rings, and a silver 
spadella in her rich black hair. There was an 
almost infantine sweetness in her mouth and eyes, 
as, without looking towards Dominick, she shook 
her head, and said, smiling — 
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' It is of no use for you to come to-day, father ; 
we have not a centesimo in the house/ 

' I am no father/ said Dominick, pausing at the 
threshold. 

* Pray pardon me/ said the girl, looking up ; * I 
thought you were Father Tommaso, who comes 
round every week to collect money for the blessed 
Madonna, or rather for the fireworks in honour of 
her festa. He is twice as large as you are, so I 
paid you a poor compliment. But since you are 
not he, pray who are you V 

' I sell good books/ said Dominick ; ' will you 
buy one?' 

* Why, how can I V said Assunta. * Have I not 
just told you I have not a centesimo in the house.** 
But yet, you are a tempter ; I can read a little, 
and my grandmother loves to hear me. Shall you 
be coming this way again } I have nearly finished 
weaving a piece of cloth, for which I shall get paid 
to-morrow.* 

' O yes,* said Dominick, who was charmed 
with her, * I can easily call again ; and if you 
like it, I will leave one of my books with you on 
trust* 

* Do so, sir,* cried the old woman. ' Though we 
are poor, we are honest ; but be sure you give 
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Assunta nothing but what is good, for I would 
not have her read a bad book for the world.* 

* O no, good mother, — nor would I, I assure 
.you. This blessed book contains the history of 

the world from the beginning of time, and all 
the particulars of the life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ* 

* Certainly, then, it must be a good book,' said 
the blind grandmother ; * and your voice sounds 
that of an honest man.' 

*I am constrained to tell you the truth,' said 
Dominick, * for I bear His Word who cannot lie. 
He wills that it should be carried as a witness 
where it has never been found before, and as a 
light to all who are willing to be enlightened. You 
see I am a friend who loves your souls, or I should 
not bring you these good tidings. Receive them, 
then, with gladness. I could bring you nothing 
on earth so precious as this Word. It is a letter of 
pardon from the Lord, who is ready to bestow 
eternal life on you. Accept it, then, and find in it 
the remedy of sorrow and of sin.' 

*Ah, our sins are many, and have doubtless 
drawn down on us the Lord's anger,' said the old 
woman,, sighing. ' Our silkworms have all died ; 
for three years we have had no grapes ; and now 
the olive fails.' 
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* Let me read you a passage to the purpose/ 
said Dominick, and sitting down on a stool, he 
quickly turned to the third chapter of Habakkuk, 
and read : ' "Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; 
the flock shall be cut off* from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls : yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation." 
These words, you see, are exactly expressive of 
what your own feelings ought to be in your pre- 
sent trial of faith, although they were written hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years ago. And this is the 
special beauty of God's Word, that whatever be 
your particular grief or sin, you will find in this 
book something directly applicable to it. Holy 
Scripture is not of any private interpretation, for 
the word of prophecy came not of old time by the 
will of man ; but holy men of God spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.' 

' The book must needs be a good book,' said the 
blind woman. * Pray leave it with Assunta, and 
call for the money to-morrow evening. She will 
then have been paid for her work.' 

After a little further parley, Dominick left them. 
Assunta remained standing at the open door. 
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dipping into the book, and immersed in its con- 
tents, when a dark shadow fell across the page, 
and a wheezy voice cried — 
' A ve Maria purissima ! * 

* Concepita senza peccatol answered the girl, with 
a start, as a begging friar of exceeding dirty and 
repulsive appearance stood before her. 

* I come for your pious contributions, beloved,' 
said he in a snuffling voice. 

* Ah, but father, we have nothing to contribute ! ' 
said Assunta briskly. * What can we poor people 
do } It is not our fault that we cannot grind stones 
into money. I'm sure we toil day by day, and all 
day long, and yet my father says he has too many 
mouths to feed.' 

* Words, words, daughter,' said Father Tom- 
maso. * Spare your breath to cool your minestra.' 

* Minestra, indeed ! When do we get it V 

* Your polenta, then.' 
'When do we get that Y 

* Your slice of pumpkin or melon.' 

* That requires no cooling, father !* 

'You are a smart girl, a pretty, and a witty. 
People are seldom more apt to show their smart- 
ness than in defence of their stinginess. If you 
have no money, you have things I can turn to 
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money. I see no lack of plenty here. Your 
orange and apple trees are loaded with fruit ; 
your figs are spread out to dry; your pumpkins 
are basking in the sun — ' 

' And how many of them are ours t If the hen 
does but hatch a brood, in comes the proprietario, 
or in comes the intendefite^ and carries off his 
share. What have we poor people to live upon Y 

*You don't live on coral necklaces and ear- 
rings at any rate. O daughter, daughter ! where 
there's a will there's a way. The good woman 
doth not say, " Will you have this V but gives 
it you.' 

*And there's another proverb,' interposed the 
blind woman stoutly : " A beggar's wallet is a mile 
to the bottom." And again, " The worst pig often 
gets the best pear."' 

* Then you will get it,' said Father Tommaso, 
laughing, ' and that is what I complain of What 
do you think will become of your souls } Chil- 
dren, children, care not too much for the things 
of this life. What book is that you have in your 
hand, young woman } You can find money for 
story-books, though you have none for our blessed 
Lady's festa.' 

' Indeed, father, this is no story-book. A good 
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man has lent it me till I can afford to pay for 
it — a good man who came to the door/ 

' Many a bad dog has a good name/ said Father 
Tommaso. * I have seen a dog called Caesar run 
away from a very small cat. Those that lack a 
penny for the priest often have a pound for the 
pedler. I had a dream last night, and I saw girls 
flying up to the Madonna in white gowns and 
pearl necklaces — these were the girls who had 
given soldi to buy fireworks for her festa ; and I 
saw other girls, without a bit of crinoline, sitting 
in the dust and tearing their hair — these were the 
girls who had refused her a single centesimo. 
Give me this book, I say. I want to look at it' 

* Don't dog's-ear it, please, father.' 

*Why, do you think I never handled a book 
before } Child, child ! I shall soon see what 
stamp it is of Hum, hum — here is a great deal 
that I 'm sure you can't understand — ^hum, hum — 
and had better not read ; and my opinion is, that 
it is printed and sold without authority, and that 
the man who brought it you is a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, and liable to fine and imprisonment ; 
and that you yourselves have had a narrow escape 
— a very narrow escape ! Therefore I shall be 
acting the part of a true friend in taking it away 
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from you, and handing it over to the proper 
party — ' 

* Ah, Father Tommaso ! don't put it into your 
dirty bag ! The proper party is the man who 
lent it me. If you take away his book, what 
shall I say to him when he asks for it ?' 

* Say this, " You are unmasked ! " then see 
how the wretch will look. That will be quite 
sufficient, "You are unmasked." I consider this 
a providential interposition. Only try it, — " You 
are unmasked." Don't forget' 

And away stumped the old rogue, leaving As- 
sunta looking foolish enough. 

* Never mind,' said her grandmother consol- 
ingly ; * perhaps it was a bad book.' 

' I don't believe it was,' said Assunta, ' for it was 
full of good words. And the man who brought 
it had a good countenance. I wonder what Silvio 
will say about it ;' little thinking, poor lass, that 
he was miles away from her, instead of at spade- 
husbandry in the adjoining field. For he some- 
times went into the town early, and did not return 
till dinner, so that they were not uneasy at his 
absence. 

Dominick was by this time plying his business 
from house to house. He did not find many 
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customers, but sold a copy to a grocer, who, be- 
ginning to dip into it as soon as Dominick had 
left him, opened on one of St. Paul's Epistles, at a 
part difficult to understand, and quickly became 
disgusted with his bargain. He was indignantly 
tearing it up, when it occurred to him that this 
was a wasteful proceeding, as he might use the 
leaves in the way of trade. He therefore care- 
fully detached the sheets from the cover, and used 
them during the remainder of the day in putting 
up small groceries for his customers. 

After this, Dominick raised the latch of a dwell- 
ing where a father and son were making shoes, 
and said briefly, ' I bring you the Testament of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.' 

*That smells of heresy,' said the shoemaker, 
looking up. 'Where do you come from V 

* From Nice,' replied Dominick. * This book is 
no other than the Word of God's truth. Its leaves 
are for the healing of nations.' 

* Do you not incur risk in offering it for sale V 

' I am well aware of it, which is a proof of my 
sincerity. No man would incur bonds but for 
some great venture. I have read this book to the 
immortal good of my own soul, and therefore I 
offer it to save yours.' 
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* Buy it, father ! ' cried the son eagerly. 

* Is this the book the English pin their faith 
upon ? ' said the shoemaker. 

* The same. They stand or fall by it.' 

* And our Church condemns it. Why V 

' The book itself shall answer you : " And this 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men have loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil." And again : 
" Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye have the 
words of eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me." ' 

* Well, I shall like to read, and judge for myself 
So, after a little more talk, the purchase was 

made, and Dominick pursued his way. 

The shoemaker began reading his book that 
evening, and he sat up reading it far into the night. 

' Gianni !' said he to his son, when he went to 
bed, ' that's a curious book ! It has a great air of 
truth ; nay, I cannot but be persuaded it is true ; 
but there is not a word in it about the Pope's new 
dogma ! ' 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE CRANE. 

jS I cannot bear to see people in grief, 
I will not dwell on the distress which 
Silvio's letter caused to his family. 
Not being much of a scribe, he had got a comrade 
to write it, who had very much abridged what 
Silvio told him to put in, and confined himself to 
bare facts and brief salutations. Gabriele Rossi, 
Silvio's father, was both angry and vexed, but he 
was a man of few words, and never once thought 
of stirring in the matter, any more than he would 
have thought of putting a broken egg together 
again. He had one mouth the less to feed ; on 
the other hand, he and his younger sons must 
divide Silvio's share of husbandry between them. 
Since he was gone, why, it was the will of Heaven 
he should go, and perhaps some of these days it 
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would be the will of Heaven he should come back 
again. 

Assunta and her grandmother soon confined 
their regrets to themselves and each other. They 
were very desirous to send Silvio their assurances 
of affection, and as Assunta did not know how to 
write, she repaired to an old man with spectacles 
on his nose, and a green woollen cap on his head, 
who on market-days sat under an arch on an old 
rushen chair, with a little deal table before him, 
on which he placed pen, ink, and paper, and was 
ready to write letters for any who would pay him 
a trifle for so doing. 

For the first time in her life Assunta applied to 
him, with a few small coins in her hand ; and after 
patiently waiting till he had finished a love-letter 
for a conscious damsel, who placed it in her bosom 
as she tripped away, she offered herself to his 
notice. 

* Well, my pretty maiden, what can I do for you 
this morning ?' said the old scribe, peering at her 
through his glasses, and courteously pointing to a 
low wooden stool for her seat 

* Please, sir,' said Assunta, rather disjointedly, 
' I want a letter written — to a young man.* 

' Ay, ay, my letters are mostly written to 
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young men. Well, I am ready. How shall I 
begin V 

* " Silvio carissimo — '' * 

* Ah, ah, well — " Silvio carissimo — " * 

* " Your letter has plunged us into an abyss of 
grief." ^ 

' Good, good — " Abyss of grief" ' 

* " How could you ever go and do so V* ' 

* What has he done V 

* Enlisted, sir.' 

* Ah, ah, tut, tut, you will see him no more, then.* 

* Oh, sir, please don*t say so,* and Assunta's 
throat swelled. 

' Don't believe you ever will, though,* muttered 
the old man. ' Common case, my dear ; common 
case. These young soldiers make new acquaint- 
ance in every town they go to, and forget their 
old friends. If I were you, I'd forget him.* 

' Forget him ? no, that I never shall !* exclaimed 
Assunta, kindling. ' Forget my brother r 

* Oh, oh, your brother, is he ? that alters the 
question. I thought he was your lover.* 

And between them both, they concocted a very 
nice, feelingly-expressed letter, which proved true 
balm to Silvio*s torn heart, when he received it in 
due course. 
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While Silvio is learning the duty of a soldier, 
and steadily rising in the good opinion of his com- 
manding officer, we must leave him a while, to relate 
what took place in the town he left behind him. 

On the evening following his flight, a pedes- 
trian entered Selvaggio, who had evidently walked 
far and fast. He was a man of about twenty- 
eight years of age, of middle height, and well 
though not strongly built. His dress, though 
that of a gentleman, was covered with dust, and 
he had that dark look under the eyes which 
betokens exhaustion. He glanced eagerly towards 
the sea, and a look of disappointment crossed his 
face. The next minute, he saw and turned into 
the inn, which the Miss Huntley s and their at- 
tendants had recently left. 

Now this inn, which boasted the name of The 
Crane, outwardly promised but little, and inwardly 
performed still less. There were indeed a couple 
of decent apartments above stairs, but below 
there was a common room, which had no fur- 
niture except some rough benches, and a great 
immovable table. 

That table, however, was spread at one end 
with a clean though coarse cloth, on which stood 
refreshments, viz., bread, salad, a plate of sliced 
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sausage, another of thin parings of uncooked ham, 
and a flask of wine. 

These viands seemed by no means unpalatable 
to a healthy young man of eighteen, who was 
attacking them. His clean linen, nut-brown face, 
and easy, open mien, were those of a gentleman ; 
his musket rested against the wall, and he was 
exchanging some good-humoured pleasantry with 
the hostess, Sora Agnese, when the new-comer 
entered, wiping his hot face, and asked if he could 
have refreshment. 

* Undoubtedly, signor. What will you V 
, ' Anything — risotto ; whatever you have.' 

^ You are warm, signor,' said the youth politely, 
while Sora Agnese went for the risotto. 

* The day has been hot,' replied the other, whose 
chest still heaved with violent exercise. 

' You are come, probably, to take part in the 
shooting-match to-morrow.'*' 

' Is there one } No ; Fm not a shot. That 
is — . I can look on, you know.' 

' Precisely. The first match took place to-day. 
The second will begin early. That is why I sleep 
here to-night. It is hardly worth while to go 
home.' 

* Would it be far.?' 

C 
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* Over a mile.' 

* Do you call that much ?' said the other, smil- 
ing a little. Then, after a moment's pause, he 
said, * Is that a Government vessel at the mouth 
of the bay .^' 

' It is.' 

'Ha!' 

Sora Agnese appeared at this moment with a 
dish of greasy-looking risotto, which she set before 
the stranger, who began to eat with avidity. The 
youth seemed unable to take his eyes off him, 
and scarcely touched his own supper. At length 
he said to him — 

* Perhaps you like this V 

He pointed to the salad. Nothing could be 
simpler than the inquiry. Salad eats well with 
salted meat. This salad was composed, like most, 
of green herbs, red beet-root, and the whites of 
hard-boiled eggs. The three colours were feli- 
citously opposed. 

The stranger looked up. 

* Perhaps you like this V repeated the young 
man meaningly, and rapidly indicating with his 
finger the red, white, and green. 

* You are right,' said the other quickly. * Tria 
juncta in uno ! The combination is suggestive !' 
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' Signer Emilio/ interposed his officious hostess, 
' your plate is empty. What will you have ?' 

* Nothing more, cara,* replied he carelessly, 
' unless — ^yes, — see if your cellar does not furnish 
any better wine. This is sour.' 

She went off 

' Do you come from La Spezzia V 

* No. From Sarzana.' 

* Oh ! Do tell me something of the people 
who were arrested there !* 

* I know nothing of them.' 

* Is it possible } Why, a gentleman of the 
name of Celsi was arrested there three days ago, 
for having taken part in some political move- 
ment' 

* O yes ; I heard something about it, but did 
not take much notice of it. I can give you no 
particulars.' 

At these words Signor Emilio sighed deeply, 
and ejaculated, * Poveri noi I how many efforts 
we make, and always so unsuccessfully ! ' 

* We Italians deceive ourselves,' replied the 
other. * We should cast away the illusions which 
have perpetually been our ruin. If we would be 
free, we should unite, and we should act' 

* Perhaps we shall do so yet.' 



K 
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* Well, I begin to think not. The Italians have 
a great want/ 

'What is that?* 

' They want a head : a man who shall have 
the confidence of the whole nation ; a man who^ 
by his voice alone, can rouse it ; a man who shall 
possess at once the military and the political 
genius necessary to procure our redemption.* 

* Ah ! where shall such be found ?* said Signor 
Emilio wistfully. 

* I confess I know not ; but rely upon it, this 
much-desired man, this Washington, so to speak, 
of Italy, will yet arise,^ and from the mass of the 
people. In all great and stirring epochs Italy has 
never been wanting in great men.' 

He spoke with emotion ; but in a minute or 
two an appearance of great weariness succeeded, 
and he said, * I positively must sleep as soon as I 
have supped, for I am tired to death.* 

' You have to me,' said Signor Emilio, * the air 
of one who has undergone some unusual exertion 
to-day.' 

* You are right. I could almost — ' 
' You have, been hunting r 

* No, just the other way !* 

^ Verbatim. 
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' Hunted r 

He looked at him quickly, as if he would read 
his soul, and muttered, * A random shot some- 
times hits the mark/ 

Signor Emilio appeared transfixed ; but at that 
moment two or three men entered, whose pre- 
sence effectually prevented further explanation. 
The tired stranger hastily finished his meal, and 
begged Sora Agnese to show him his bed. She 
led the way to a room containing two beds, and 
observed that Signor Emilio would sleep in the 
other bed. 

' Who is he ?' sleepily demanded the traveller. 

* Who is he, the dear young gentleman } The 
son of a landed proprietor in the neighbourhood ; 
the darling of his father, mother, aunt, and sister ! 
heir to an estate that has been in the family I 
cannot tell you how long ; the best, the sweetest 
of young gentlemen ! ' 

* Ah, well, we shall not interrupt one another, I 
dare say.' 

And the next minute he was cast on his bed, 
but wide awake. Sora Agnese had opened one of 
the shutters before she left the room, sufficiently 
to let in a stream of yellow moonlight ; and the 
indistinct hum of the little town was heard fitfully. 
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* Oh, what a life is mine !' murmured he. * But 
yet it is dear. As long as I have a fixed and 
high object to gain, I do not live in vain ; and 
when I shall have won it, I can die willingly.' 

As he mused thus, the door softly opened, and 
Signor Emilio entered. 

* So soon after me V said he. 

' I expected to find you asleep,' said Signor 
Emilio, * you appeared so dead tired-. How come 
you to be awake V 

' Do you not know what it is to be too tired to 
sleep } Besides, I have many things to think of.' 

' To speak frankly,' rejoined the young man, 
sitting down beside him, * I cannot help suspecting 
you to be a political fugitive.' 

' And what if it were so V 

' I should sympathize with you ; that is all.' 

' Even if I were Celsi V 

* Of course ! Beyond any other.' 

* Well then, I am he.' 

Emilio started to his feet. This was before the 
risorgimento of Italy, and when it was seething 
like an unquiet sea. Youth as he was, he had 
imbibed the popular opinions. 

' Is it possible V exclaimed he. ' tlow then 
came you here } ' 
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' Listen. I escaped only to-day from the gen- 
darmes. If you like to give me up to them, you 
can, for they will soon be on my track ; but I do 
not think you will ! You are young, and have an 
honest face. Young people have seldom treacher- 
ous dispositions.' 

Emilio looked at him with intense interest. 

* What must you have gone through !' he said 
in a low voice. 

'You may say that. See here!' said Celsi, 
turning up his wristbands, and showing the livid 
signs of manacles. The youth seemed unable to 
express what he felt. 

* How they must hate you, to use you so !' 
said he. 

* I believe they do/ said Celsi bitterly. * They 
hate and fear me ! In return, I hate them ; but 
do I fear them } No !' 

* I should like to hear some account of what has 
happened, if I am not asking too much.' 

* Hear me, then. Preparations had long been 
making. The revolution was to begin on the 22d. 
We were betrayed : on the 20th, I was arrested at 
the inn where I slept. The police had discovered 
that something was going on. Through a servant- 
girl at the inn, I sent word to my friends to act 
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without me. A Russian lady staying at the inn 
concerned herself in my fate, and with much 
dexterity spoke to me in the presence of the 
gendarmes, and warned me that I was in great 
danger. There was no prison there, and therefore 
my guards were with me day and night. They 
did not object, however, to my speaking occasion- 
ally to the lady, and to the servant-maid. To the 
latter I said, under my breath, "I shall escape!" 
" Impossible !" returned she in the same manner ; 
" do not attempt it, you will only be manacled." 
" I laugh at manacles,*' I replied, " I have worn 
them so long already." I then bade her presently 
gossip with the guards. She complied with adroit- 
ness ; and while they were chatting I rushed out, 
never looking behind me. I took at once the open 
country, and made for the coast, leaping over two 
or three streams, the very first of which probably 
brought the gendarmes to a pause. Then I ran 
across fields and through woods ; and after three 
hours of sharp rifleman's pace arrived here, ex- 
pecting to find a vessel we had engaged lying off 
the coast ; instead of which, a Government ship 
watches the harbour, and is evidently on the watch 
for us. Nothing remains, therefore, for me, but to 
double like a hare, and take to the hills.' 
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' They are doubtless looking out for you,' said 
Emilio. * But sleep — sleep peacefully ! I will 
watch beside you as if you were a brother. You 
must be up at three in the morning if you would 
elude pursuit/ 

* But how, without a guide ?' 

* I myself will start you off, and wake you at 
the right time;* and stooping over him, he kissed 
him. 

Celsi looked moved, and said, * How shall I 
ever requite you t You will wake me on the first 
alarm V 

* Rely on me.' 

* Thank you,' said Celsi, and the next minute 
he was asleep. 

It was still bright starlight when they were up 
and away, and speeding over the hills. Emilio, 
who knew every path, led the way, but his com- 
panion kept closely up with him ; and when, after 
an hour's hard walking, they reached a solitary 
tract where they could draw breath, Celsi con- 
versed with his generous guide as friend with 
friend, and told him his personal history. 

It was a sad tale of wrongs and injustice ; of 
false imprisonments and demoralizing companion- 
ships, and burning hatreds and unworthy subter- 
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fuges ; hairbreadth escapes and unexpected deliver- 
ances. One thing was too evident, if false accu- 
sations had found Celsi innocent and truthful, they 
had not left him so ; his mind was warped and 
tainted by the poisonous moral atmosphere he had 
been compelled to breathe. But yet he had not 
lost all his original nobility ; his love of his country 
was touching ; his sentiments original, and often 
fine. He had been high in command, had held 
offices of trust, and been the stern opponent of. 
venality and misrule. 

When Emilio dared no longer proceed with 
him, they embraced like brothers, and he wistfully 
watched him out of sight. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 

[ETRACING his steps the greater part 
of the way, he was so immersed in 
thoughts on what had recently hap- 
pened, as to be insensible to the fatigues of the 
distance. At length he struck into a lane between 
high banks, which presently descended into a fer- 
tile valley, intersected by a very rutty road which 
led to an old country mansion. 

At t\iQ porte-cochere of this mansion stood a dusty 
travelling-carriage, surrounded by a small knot of 
people, which instantly filled Emilio with surprise 
and excitement, and made him quicken his walk 
into a run. 

* Here he comes,* cried one of the group, who, 
hastening towards him, exclaimed : * The Signora 
Violetta has arrived ! ' 

* My sister } ' cried Emiho, * how delightful a 
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surprise!' And hurrying in-doors, he sprang up 
the marble stairs, clearing three of the shallow 
steps at a time, and entered the sala di compagnia, 
a large lofty apartment, with tarnished gilding on 
the doors, and a frescoed ceiling, where three or 
four persons were talking all together with the 
greatest glee. 

* Ah, here is Emilio !' cried the old gentleman of 
the house ; on which a young lady, in a travelling 
dress, ran to welcome him. 

What felicitations ! what exclamations ! There 
was a baby boy also to be introduced and ad- 
mired. 

* I am lost in wonder,' said Emilio ; * who would 
have thought of seeing you, dearest Violetta V 

* Nobody can be more surprised than myself,' 
said Violetta ; * it is all owing to Liiigi's kindness ; 
he has lately been — oh, I cannot describe to you 
how good ! Happening to say, one day lately, 
what pleasure and delight it*would give me to see 
you all again, he said quite quietly, "And why 
should you not V I never was more surprised ! * 
" Can you really be in earnest .•*" said I. " Cer- 
tainly," said he, " I always mean what I say." So 
then he told me how it might all be arranged as 
nicely as possible, and said, that as Doctor Petrulla 
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and his wife were starting for the Riviera, he would 
intrust me to the care of Pietro and Margherita 
the rest of the way. He will come and fetch me 
home himself, very shortly. But where is Aunt 
Celestina? At her beads, I suppose. Is she as 
much of a bizzocca as ever } Do come with me, 
Emilio, and see me surprise her.' 

Away flew the gay Violetta, with Emilio at her 
heels, along a large and lofty galleria, at the end 
of which she tapped at a door. 

* Come in,' said a voice within ; and Violetta, 
peeping in with a roguish face, saw a withered old 
lady without a cap, her thin, grizzled hair screwed 
in a very small knot on the top of her head, ' get- 
ting up a few fine things.' 

' CieloT exclaimed she, dropping her yellow bits 
of lace, and extending her arms ; * it cannot be 
Violetta V 

' Who is it then, aunt V said Violetta, laughing 
and kissing her. 

'Wonderful ! wonderful!' repeated the bewil- 
dered old lady ; * and Signor Luigi — * 

* Signor Luigi is not here, but he has sent the 
baby to represent him.' 

* The baby } Ah, the precious child ! Where 
is he ? Let me see him.' 
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* Aunt, you are just like all the world ; you for- 
get the mother in the child. You will be miser- 
ably disappointed in the little mite.' 

Signora Celestina gave her a dubious look, as 
if uncertain whether to believe her or not, but 
nimbly led the way to the sala, where the grand- 
mother and foster-nurse were in close conference 
over the magnanimous baby. After enjoying her 
aunt's exclamations of delight and admiration, 
Violetta fell aside with her brother, and conversed 
with him apart at the window, 

* Dear Emilio,' said she softly, * it is impossible 
to tell you how glad I am to see you ! Are you 
well and happy V 

* Quite well, my sister. As to happy, the life 
here is not too enlivening.' 

* What is there wanting V said she, looking at 
him earnestly. * What do you wish V 

* I hardly know, but I am sick of my useless 
life.' 

' Talk to Luigi about it when he comes. He 
will give you the best advice. Oh, Emilio ! I 
feel as if I never could love and esteem him 
enough ; and yet I have only had this feeling 
lately.' 

Here she was summonecj away from him, and 
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Emilio, being unable to take any concern in what 
followed, presently went away. Passing through 
the gallery, he met his father, who said — 

* Why, my son, you returned early from the 
shooting-match ?* 

* I did not wait ; I had enough of it yesterday,' 
said Emilio in confusion, and he was glad to 
escape further questions. 

Emilio's father, Signor Riario, belonged to the 
middle class of landed proprietors. He farmed 
part of his own land, and received a certain pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the residue — half in 
kind, even to his tenants' chickens, as Assunta 
truly had said, for which he provided their dwell- 
ings and half their seed-corn, stock, and mulberry 
leaves. He was one of that country aristocracy 
of which Tasso has described so pleasing a speci- 
men in his ' Father of a Family ;' and, like that 
patriarchal old gentleman, was remarkable for his 
probity, kindliness, economy, and simplicity. With 
regard to questions of Church and State, his prin- 
ciple was to make the best of things as he found 
them. 

The family reassembled to a dinner which, as 
Violetta had not been expected, merely consisted 
of the ordinary fare, to wit, a bountiful supply of 
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maccaroni, followed by minestra, a kind of herb 
soup boiled with a minute portion of pork. These 
dishes, with a basket of fruit, comprised the repast. 

Signora Riario observed to her daughter, ' The 
French have the reputation of being the best 
cooks in the world ; is it true V 

' O yes, mamma,* said Violetta, ' and they eat a 
great deal more than we do. So do the English.* 

* I have been told,' observed Signora Celestina, 
' that the English ladies retire from table to drink 
brandy.* 

* Oh no, aunt,* said Violetta, laughing, * they 
retire that they may not even see how much wine 
the gentlemen drink. And Luigi says there is 
very little excess now, compared with what there 
was formerly. His two most intimate friends are 
English.* 

' Heretics, no doubt,* said her aunt. ' How very 
unsafe ! What can dear Luigi be thinking about V 

* Improving himself in English, very likely,* said 
Signor Riario, placidly. ' We may trust him with 
his own safety.* 

* Yes, indeed, papa, he is worthy of trust* 

* How delightful it is to hear you speak up for 
him so, my child,* said Signora Riario. ' Do you 
go to many parties V 
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' To many pleasant little reunions/ said Violetta ; 
' but never without Luigi/ 

* I am convinced you are quite a model couple.' 

' O no ; a great many do the same. Has my 
cousin Lucrezia married yet ?' 

' No ; Signor Fabrizio turned out to have a wife 
already, and has absconded. She will go into a 
nunnery.* 

* Ah, the poor thing ! How bad of Signor Fab- 
rizio. How goea on his brother Y 

* There was some talk of getting him into the 
Swiss Military College,' said Emilio, ' but he wrote 
to his uncle to this effect : " Intellect is the gift of 
God ; but it is mine till He deprives me of it." * 

* What did he mean by that V 

* He meant that intellect was under a system of 
repression in the College.' 

' And is it ?' 
' O yes.' 

* Emilio belongs to Young Italy,' said his father 
with perfect equanimity. * Take care, my son, you 
do not get into trouble.' 

* Are things pretty quiet now V said Violetta. 

* Only compulsorily so,' said Emilio. 

* Any recent arrests V 

' O yes. Only within a few days.' 

D 
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* They say Celsi has got off again/ said Signor 
Riario. 

* Who is he, papa ?* 

* Oh, he has two or three names, all known to 
the police/ 

* Dear me, I wonder people cannot keep quiet, 
and submit themselves to the powers that be,* said 
Signora Riario. * There can be no pleasure, I 
think, in being shut up in prison, and fed on bread 
and water/ 

' Indisputably not,' said Emilio. 

* Then why do they risk it ?' 

* It is worth while to risk a good deal in a cause 
which we have decided to be just/ 

* Yes, if our decision is worth anything,' said his 
father. * I should be very slow to decide that what 
so many deeper heads than mine have pronounced 
just was the reverse.' 




CHAPTER VI. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

(REAKFAST, never a social meal in Italy, 
was partaken of by the Riario family in 
a disjointed and solitary fashion, each 
one having a cup of coffee and a morsel of bread in 
or out of bed, whenever the inclination prompted. 
Emilio, sick of his desultory life, yet unable to cast 
off its trammels, sauntered and idled about the 
house and stables in his usual fashion, and at 
lengtn passed along the galleria towards his own 
room in search of his cigar-case. Violetta's door 
being open, he furtively looked in, and saw her, in 
a pretty morning cUshabilU of white muslin, alone 
with her baby, seated at the open window. 

' Do come in,' cried she. 

Emilio hesitated, and looked embarrassed. 

* Do come in,* repeated Violetta ; * mamma is 
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ordering dinner, Aunt Celestina is at church, nurse 
has left me in charge of baby, and I am as dull as 
a cat. I have been looking out for you all the 
morning, I have so many things to talk to you 
about. I wish we could take a walk together.' 

* Violetta!* stammered Emilio, now really blush- 
ing. 

She laughed merrily. 

* Why, what harm would there be in it V cried 
she. ' Frenchwomen, married women, walk about 
where they like ; and young English ladies, mar- 
ried or unmarried, constantly go about with their 
brothers, and even by themselves.' 

'Yes, I know they do,' said Emilio, gradually 
approaching her. * What do you think } there 
was an English lady (not very young though) who 
travelled through Italy on horseback last year, 
attended only by her man-servant !' 

* And very pleasant too,' said Violetta. 

* Pleasant enough, no doubt, but how very im- 
proper !' 

* Why, did she come to any harm V 
' Not that I know of.' 

* Where was the harm, then, if she did not feel 
she was doing wrong } It was not against the 
Customs of her country.' 
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* But it was against ours' 

* True ; but do you know, Emilio, I have learned 
to think we are, in some of our customs, very- 
benighted V 

* I can easily believe that, for you seem hardly 
like the same creature you were two years ago/ 

' You don't think me altered for the worse, I 
hope ?' said Violetta quickly. 

' Indeed I do not ; but I almost start at the 
change. It is so difficult to fancy you the quiet 
little girl who came out of the convent.* 

* Ah, that horrid convent !' cried Violetta. ' If 
I have a dozen girls, they shall never go into one.' 

' My dear Violetta !' 

' I am quite serious, I can tell you. They could 
not go into a worse place. If it had not been for 
fear of being put into one for life, I would never 
have married Luigi. For you know, I had seen 
him but twice, and I did not like his looks much.' 

* But you see he has made you happy,' said 
Emilio. 

* Yes ; but it was quite a venture. It might 
have been just the other way. It generally is. 
Papa, and mamma, and aunt, knew nearly as 
little of him as you and I did. Besides, he really 
was not very agreeable at first And moreover, he 
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was not at all religious ; quite anti-Christian, I am 
afraid I may say/ 

* Ah/ said Emilio, * that is too common a case. 
Two-thirds of the young men of the present day 
are infidel — only a step above heretics/ 

* A step below, you might say, if you knew 
more about it,* said Violetta, ' and a pretty deep 
step too. Why, Luigi and I know several here- 
tics, and they are very good people indeed — quite 
above infidels.* 

Emilio looked at her in some dismay. 

* I hope Luigi will be careful what he is about,* 
said he. * He may be as infidel himself as he 
likes, fcut I should be very sorry if he were to 
make you so, and so would my father and mother 
be ; it would break their hearts.* 

* Pray, do not call Luigi an infidel,* said Vio- 
letta ; ' he is full as good as I am, if not better. 
But at the beginning, I grant you, it was not so ; 
and if he had made me as irreligious as himself, 
papa and mamma would have had to answer for it. 
However, he was then so wayward and peevish 
that there was little fear of my trying to be like 
him. He openly told me that the first and only 
time the claims of religion had ever been pressed 
upon him was at twelve years old, when he 
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received his first communion ; since which time he 
had never thought of a hereafter nor entered a 
church/ 

' If he had said that before marriage instead of 
after/ said Emilio, nettled, ' it would have been 
more to the purpose/ 

' Oh, it would have made no difference,' said 
Violetta. ' Papa would not have broken off the 
match. All he would have stipulated for would 
have been that I should be allowed the free 
exercise of my religion ; and that has never been 
hindered. When we first went to live at Cannes 
we were very dull, for we did not know anybody, 
and, as I had no protectress, Luigi did not much 
like my going out. I was not accustomed to do 
so, therefore did not mind it till I found most 
other young women did so ; and then I wanted to 
do the same, and Luigi did not approve it, and 
was rather cross. About that time, however, he 
picked up an acquaintance, at a caf6, with a 
Spanish officer, who stuck to him, because Luigi 
could speak Spanish, which most others could not. 
So I was allowed to visit this old officer's wife, 
who was a Frenchwoman, and had been gover- 
ness in England ; and at their lodgings we used to 
meet two or three English families, heretics ot 
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course, but none the worse, I mean none the 
less agreeable, for that Thus we formed quite a 
pleasant little clique, and used to have the most 
charming reunions/ 

' That was very fortunate for you,' said Emilio. 

* But the best of it was,' continued Violetta, 
' that, from that time Luigi began to improve ; 
and instead of always grumbling, and wasting 
his time at cards or billiards, he became fond 
of books, and newspapers, and chess, but espe- 
cially of conversation, which made him infinitely 
agreeable/ 

* Tell me about these reunions,* said Emilio, 
throwing himself into a seat. ' What did you do ? 
What did you talk about ?' 

* Much less about politics or scandal than you 
would suppose, — indeed, we had nothing to do 
with them ; though public affairs were sometimes 
discussed, and as we ladies were not seated aloof, 
we heard everything — ^we took interest in every- 
thing. Then they talked about new discoveries 
and inventions, and about free-trade and pro- 
tection, and commerce and manufactures — not 
deeply, of course, but quite deeply enough for 
me. And they used to talk about different public 
men and different countries, and about books and 
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authors, and pictures and painters, and music 
and composers, so that you see we had no want 
of subjects/ 

* No, indeed/ said Emilio, drawing a long 
breath, that almost was a sigh. ' How delight- 
ful ! Why can we have nothing like it here ? 
We shall, if we ever have a free country. Ah, 
that ifr 

* Then,' pursued Violetta, * there were some de- 
lightful English girls, daughters of a civil engineer 
who was surveying for a railway. Emilio, you can 
conceive nothing so fair! Such lily skins, such 
lovely blonde hair, such delicate feet and hands ! 
But these girls took no care whatever of their 
complexions : in little round hats and black visites, 
they took amazing walks with their father, or with 
their brother " Charlie." Hills, rocks, mountains 
— ^they minded nothing ! They would put some 
cakes in a basket, and start off with " Charlie," 
literally for nothing but to hunt for wild-flowers, 
insects, and butterflies ; and when they had walked 
miles in pursuit of these, would come home quite 
satisfied with their morning's work, spend the 
afternoon in assorting their collection, and come 
out in the evening or receive us at home as if 
nothing had happened ! ' 
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'Wonderful!' said Emilio. *The English have 
such social activity!' 

* But yet these girls/ pursued Violetta, * studied 
languages, kept journals, took notes of sermons, 
copied heaps of music, sketched, worked collars 
and cuffs, and read hundreds of books ! Only 
think ! They got up a book-club among the few 
English families, and actually had boxes of new 
books at stated periods sent over from London to 
that remote comer of France, from the library of 
Mudie!' 

* I think,' said Emilio, after a pause, * if I ever 
marry — ^which most likely I never shall — I should 
like to marry a woman who knew and could do 
all these things.' 

* Ah, but,' said Violetta, smiling, * they are here- 
tics ; so I am sure you never will.' 

* By the bye, tell me precisely what is a heretic. 
They believe in Jesus Christ, I think ?' 

' Certainly they do,' replied Violetta with em- 
phasis, ' but not in the Pope.' 

* Oh, the Pope,' shrugging his shoulders ; ' they 
may disbelieve in him, and welcome ! Nobody 
has believed in him since 1848.' 

' Ah, but I am not talking of Pio Nono. They 
disbelieve in the Papacy itself, and in the inter- 
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cession of saints, and in the seven sacraments, and 
in the blessed Madonna/ 

' Hold, hold,' interrupted Emilio, ' that is enough. 
I might make allowance, more or less, for all the 
rest ; but if they do not believe in the blessed 
Madonna, they cannot be Christians ! * 

Here the nurse came in, wiping her lips after 
some slight refection, saying, * Has the blessed 
young gentleman slept all this while, Eccel- 
lenza Y 

' Indeed he has, Margherita,' said Violetta, * and 
has made my left arm quite stiff, he is so heavy ; 
so I will hand him over to you, and stretch my- 
self/ 

* I think,' said Emilio wistfully, * if you would 
really like a walk, nobody would see us here- 
abouts, and therefore nobody could laugh at us ; 
so, if you are ready, I am ready/ 

* Oh, / am ready this moment,* cried Violetta 
gladly; and throwing a veil over her head, and 
taking up a large fan, she placed herself at his 
side. 

* Where shall we go V 

* Through the boschetto, suppose, and up to the 
deserted hermitage.' 

She tripped down the shallow marble stairs, 
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passed through the little wicket in the heavy 
folding house-door, into the full blaze of sunlight, 
and, screening her head with her fan, darted into 
the boschetto, where she instantly found herself in 
a delicious green light. Laughing at the success 
of her enterprise, she fled hither and thither, 
gathering flowers and wild grasses, and then sat 
down to arrange them, triumphantly telling her 
brother their names. Emilio entered into all 
the pleasure of the escapade ; and when they had 
tired tliemselves with hunting for wild-flowers, 
they sauntered on towards the romantic little 
hermitage overlooking the valley. 

' Do you know,' said Violetta, * I have become 
a great reader } I have read nearly all the works 
of Walter Scott' 

* What ! in English Y said Emilio, in profound 
respect for her acquirements. 

* No ; Luigi bought a pocket translation. I 
have brought Anne of Geierstein with me, and 
you may read it if you like.' 

* Thank you ; I should enjoy it so much !* 

* Why should not we both enjoy it 1 I have not 
read it myself yet, and if we bring it out here in 
the morning, before it is so hot, you can read to 
me while I work.* 
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* That will be better still. Aunt Celestina must 
not get wind of it* 

* Oh, I will satisfy Aunt Celestina by lending her 
the baby.' 

* And have you read Shakspeare V 

' No/ said Violetta innocently, ' but I have read 
" Stories of Shakspeare," which is just the same 
thing, and if you like, I will tell you one of them. 
Let us sit here on the hermitage steps, and you 
shall hear all about the Merchant of Venice. It 
is such a lovely story, and of Italian origin, you 
know.' 

Emilio desired nothing better ; and casting him- 
self on the flowery turf in the shade, while his 
sister sat on the step just above him, he listened 
in lazy luxury, while she told of Shylock and the 
pound of flesh, ^nd Portia and the caskets. Vio- 
letta amplified so fluently as she went on, that 
her version of the plot was nearly as long as the 
play itself; and they prolonged their sitting till 
the heat drove them in. 

*What are the names of the egregious young 
ladies V said Emilio, as they returned through the 
boschetto. 

* Huntley,' said Violetta. 

* Ah, what a horrible, unpronounceable name !' 
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* Their Christian names are Isabel and Edith/ 

* Isabel ! Isabella is soft and pretty enough/ 

* That is just what she is/ 

At dinner, the young people were asked where 
they had been ; and general exclamations of sur- 
prise, not unmingled ^ with reprehension, were 
uttered at the idea of their taking a walk toge- 
ther, and in the heat of the day. Violetta de- 
fended it stoutly however, so stoutly that Emilio 
held his peace ; for she plainly did so with a clear 
conscience, which he could not. 

Directly after dinner she was borne off from 
him by the elder ladies. To make amends for 
her loss, a certain old ecclesiastic dropped in, by 
name Father Lolli, who was in the habit of fre- 
quently bestowing his leisure on Signor Riario, 
and sometimes playing backgammon with him. 
This he did on the present occasion, giving Emilio 
a crumpled and very badly printed newspaper to 
read, which he eagerly ran through, though it con- 
tained wondrous little news ; and that little either 
unreliable or of the most uninteresting description. 

* That scoundrel Celsi has shown a light pair of 
heels, you'll see,' said Father Lolli. 

* So I hear,' said Emilio, suddenly raising the 
paper before his face, to hide his change of colour. 
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*Ah, those fellows only make bad worse/ said 
Signor Riario. * Why can't they let things be ?' 

* Oh, there are some who thrive on revolution, 
just as newts and efts thrive on mud,* said Father 
LoUi. * There are always a set of fellows bent on 
turning the world upside down. This very day, a 
wretch has been caught hawking books that are 
in the Index Expurgatorius, and will have to sup 
on bread and water a while for his pains/ 

* What books ?' said Emilio with interest. 

* Well, if you ask me, I believe they purported 
to be copies of the Holy Bible, which, you know, 
is quite unfit for general circulation.* 

* Indeed, I do not know it, because I never read 
it,* said Emilio ; ' I think I should like to do so, if 
it came in my way, for my curiosity is excited.* 

* Ah, you young people have mostly itching ears,' 
said Father LoUi. *The way this rascal's crime 
was discovered is noteworthy. He sold a copy to 
Giorgio Bandini, the grocer, who, as soon as his 
back was turned, began to examine his purchase, 
and finding what trash it was, he tore it up, and 
used it for waste paper. But mark the event : 
the poor, innocent people who came to his shop 
in the course of the day, and carried their pur- 
chases away wrapped in these leaves, incautiously 
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perused what was printed on them, and were so 
infatuated with what they read, that they hastened 
back to implore the grocer to give or sell them 
some more of his waste paper, and his shop was 
literally besieged with clamorous applicants long 
after he had parted with the last leaf. To appease 
them, he told them they would certainly find the 
man about the town, and might buy of him as 
he had done ; so these sillies went looking about 
for him, when they might as well have hunted 
for a needle in a bottle of hay. By good luck, 
old Father Tommaso had rescued one of the 
books from a poor ignorant girl, before she had 
had time to derive much mischief from it ; and 
learning from her that the man was coming back 
to be paid, he laid information against him in the 
proper quarter, the result of which was, that about 
an hour ago he was captured and clapped into 
prison.' 

Emilio was mute. But though his eyes con- 
tinued to traverse the columns of the newspaper, 
he did not read a word. 



CHAPTER VII. 



su l'aria nel boschetto. 




OW happily the days of Thalaba went 
by ! ' Violetta took care to allure 
Emilio to a walk the following morning, 
with the bait of Anne of Geierstein in her hand. 
As they were gaily passing through the boschetto, 
— the brother's eyes quickened by the sister to the 
perception of many natural beauties he had never 
cared to notice before, — the colour was brought into 
Emilio's cheeks by the unwelcome and unexpected 
apparition of a friend coming towards them — the 
last man he would have expected to meet in a 
wood. He had scarcely time to mutter, * Who 
would have thought of meeting Basilio?' when 
Basilio, looking surprised and embarrassed also, 
came up to him. He^ however, two years older 
than Emilio, and more self-possessed, immediately 

E 
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greeted him, and cast a furtive look of admiration 
and inquiry at his companion. 

' My sister, the Signora Violetta,' stammered 
Emilio. 

Signor Basilio instantly made the profoundest 
of bows. Violetta, who knew him quite well by 
report, and looked on him, not as a man, but a 
boy, said unconcernedly, * We have come out for a 
walk, airinglesCy Signor Basilio. Will you join us V 

* With inexpressible felicity, signora,' returned 
Basilio, greatly relieved, * if Emilio will allow me 
to profit by your kindness.' 

' O yes, the more the merrier,' said Emilio. * We 
were going up to the little hermitage, for me to 
read a tale of Gualtiero Scott's to Violetta while 
she worked. Will it be any amusement to you V 

' I shall enjoy it of all things.' 

* I was quite surprised to meet you here ! ' 

* So was I to meet you! And then they all 
three laughed the joyous laugh of youth. 

' * Stay, here are some wood-strawberries,' said 
Violetta, and they all began to hunt for them with 
great eagerness. It seemed, however, to Violetta, 
that Basilio fenced off one particular corner to him- 
self ; and she boldly accused him of having been 
feasting on some superior strawberries in that 
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quarter before they met him, and now wishing to 
preserve them for himself. This idea seemed to 
amuse Basilio immensely ; but he assured her she 
was quite in the wrong, and that he could really 
show her where to find some beautiful strawberries 
which he had noticed as he came through the wood. 
He lured her away a few paces, when Emilio, slyly 
resolved to see whether his sister's accusation had 
any foundation, peered down into the suspected 
corner, and cried, * Holloa ! the ground here has 
been disturbed ! * 

' What do you mean ? What is there ?' cried 
Violetta, running back. 

* Buried treasure T returned Emilio, pulling forth 
a small thick book, soiled and ruffled with the 
evident haste with which it had been thrust among 
the leaves. 

'How curious!' exclaimed Violetta. * How 
came it there V 

' Signor Basilio Novello,' said Emilio, laughing, 
' allow me to present the volume to its rightful 
owner.' 

Basilio looked as red as scarlet, as we say in the 
vernacular, and taking it, carefully wiped it. 

* Why did you put it there V said Emilio, still 
laughing, and putting his arm round his neck. 
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* Because I did not mean you to see it, of course,' 
said Basilio, smiling a little, but evidently discom- 
posed. 

* What is it ? Boccaccio ?' 

' You ought not to ask, Emilio,' said Violetta. 
* It is bad manners/ 

* O no, it is not Boccaccio,* said Basilio quietly. 
' I need not have hidden it if it were/ 

*What zjit, then?' 

* Since you will know — . Mind, I trust to your 
honour/ 

* You may, I swear/ 

* It is, then, la sacra Bibbia! He pronounced 
the name with unaffected reverence. 

* Ah, I guessed as much,* said Violetta. * I knew 
the look of it directly. It is never out of the hands 
of those English girls I was telling you of, Emilio ; 
at least, it is always on their toilettes, and they 
read it night and morning.' 

Emilio's interest in it seemed increased by this 
intelligence. 

* I should like to read it myself,' said he. * I 
am rather sorry now that I did not buy one yes- 
terday.' 

* Of the Nizzard V said Basilio. * He sold me 
mine.' 
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* I suppose you know he is in prison for it ?' 
Basilio looked pained. * Not for selling me this 

particular copy/ said he. 'He knew it was a 
hazardous trade, counted the cost, and paid it' 

* Could you dp the same V 

* Well, I hope not to be tried, otherwise I should 
not have hidden my copy.* 

' Do you find it worth the cost V 

' I think it divine !' • 

' Here is a deliciously shady nook,' cried Vio- 
letta, establishing herself in the shadow of the 
hermitage. * Nobody is likely to interrupt us.' 

* Basilio, which book shall we read } Toss up ! ' 
Basilio looked scandalized. 

* I do not think you are serious enough to like 
my book,' said he. 

' Try me. I will be as grave as a judge.' 

* Which will the Signora Violetta prefer V 

* Yours,' said Violetta, drawing out her work. ' I 
know my husband likes it' 

' Here it is, then,' said Basilio, handing it to 
Emilio. 

*You read,' said Emilio, throwing himself on 
the ground, with his arms under his head, and 
his hat over his eyes. 

After an instant or two of siknce, Basilio, in a 
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low, mellifluous voice, began reverently to read 
the second chapter of St. Matthew, and went on 
uninterruptedly to the end of the seventh. Then 
he paused. 

^ Bella^ bella veramente T said Emilio soberly. 

' Yes,' said Basilio ; * it . seems mightily like the 
word of one looking down on the world from the 
highest point of view. If we lived up to these 
grand, yet simple words, we should be angels ; 
no, we should be Christians !' 

'Why do the priests dislike it so much?' in- 
quired Emilio. 

* Because there are things in it which they can- 
not get over. Look here, for instance, how read 
you V 

' " The idols He shall utterly abolish ! " ' 
'Yes. What is there in that hermitage V 

* The image of the blessed Madonna.* 
' What is that but an idol V 

' Basilio ! you are very daring. Do not say such 
things, I pray you, in the hearing of my sister.' 

* Signora, did you not say your husband liked 
this book V 

' Yes,' said Violetta. 

'How did he come by it.^' said Emilio. 'I 
should have thought him the last man to buy it.' 
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* One rainy day he was lounging the time 
away at Mr. Huntley's, and grumbling because 
he was disappointed of some pamphlet he had 
ordered. Miss Huntley said, " Here is a volume 
that may possibly be quite new to you, and which, 
if you peruse it thoughtfully, will certainly banish 
ennuir He thanked her, and having looked a 
little into it, put it into his pocket, observed that 
the rain had ceased, and returned home with me. 
He shut himself into his own room, and remained 
there for hours. When he came to dinner, he was 
calm, and very silent. Directly after dinner, he 
disappeared again, and did not return till supper. 
This would have been dull enough for me, had not 
the Miss Huntleys dropped in ; but as they did 
so I did not mind it. In short, Luigi continued 
thenceforth to seclude himself a considerable por- 
tion of every day, for the purpose of studying this 
book, which, I need not tell you, was ^' la santa 
Bibbia" a French version of it. Instead of its 
making him morose, he became wonderfully 
softened by it, a mild light shone in his eye, a 
heavenly peace sat on his brow, a placid smile 
played on his lips, and, you know, Emilio, he is 
not regularly handsome, exactly, but I assure you 
I learnt to think him so.' 
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* What little there is of him is good,' said Emilio 
succinctly. 

' Scoffer!' said Violetta, giving him a smart rap 
with her fan. * He is not tall, I own ; but people 
may be too tall ; many are so. Nor did I at first 
approve of his wearing spectacles, but, as his eyes 
are small, he perhaps looks best in them ; at any 
rate, I am now quite used to them, and have no 
wish he should leave them off.' 

Emilio smiled. * How pleasant it is, Basilio,' 
said he lazily, *to lie here and hear a woman 
prattle.' 

* Intensely pleasant,' said Basilio ; * I only wish 
I had a sister. She would smooth all my asperities 
and hard edges.' 

* Let me tell you,' said Violetta, ' that Emilio 
was half-ashamed to come out with me. I had 
the utmost difficulty to prevail on him.' 

* Well, you know it is against all rule,' said 
Emilio. *But it is pleasant sometimes to break 
through rules — ' 

* When they are bad ones,' said Violetta. 
' And read forbidden books.' 

' When they are good ones,' said Violetta. ' But 
it is time now for me to go home and look after 
my small child.' 
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The two young men rose with some reluctance 
and followed her into the boschetto. 

' Did you hear of that futile attempt at S ?* 

said Basilio in an under tone to Emilio. 

Emilio shrugged, and gave an expressive look. 

* Do you know that Celsi escaped ?' 
Emilio nodded. 

* We shall hear again of him some day.' 

* Perhaps. And how V 

' Who can say } But I feel for him ; and with 
him.' 

' When can you and I have a talk together V 

' When you will ; not till after to-morrow, though. 
Any time after that.' 

And he bowed his farewell at the door, in spite 
of his friend's pressing him to enter. 

Violetta hastened to her room, and finding her 
baby just waking, took him in her arms, and dis- 
missed the nurse. Immediately afterwards, Sig- 
nora Riario and Signora Celestina sailed in, looking 
very stately. They seated themselves in chairs 
immediately before her ; and Signora Riario, clear- 
ing her throat, thus began : 

* Violetta, we have a sacred duty to perform.' 

' A sacred duty to perform,' echoed Signora 
Celestina. 
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' Yes,* resumed Signora Riario, ' and this duty 
must be performed, however disagreeable. You 
were brought up, my dear, in the paths of virtue 
and godliness, and when your education was com- 
pleted, your father and I intrusted you to the care 
of one of the best of husbands. He may not be 
so very young, or so very handsome — ' 

' Dear mamma ! ' cried Violetta, looking much 
hurt, * I am sure no one need complain of Luigi's 
looks, and as to his age, he is quite in the prime 
of life!* 

' I am very happy, my dear, to hear you say 
so,* said Signora Riario. 

' Yes ; so am I,* chimed in Signora Celestina. 

' But the better he is, the more he ought to 
be considered,* pursued Signora Riario ; * and a 
good wife will consider her husband the same, or 
almost the same, in his absence as in his presence.' 

* You need not qualify it, mamma,* said Vio- 
letta. ' A good wife will consider a good husband 
quite as much in his absence as in his presence ; 
even more so, if it were possible.* 

* Then, my dear, why do you not suit your 
practice to your theory } ' 

* Why, mamma, what can you mean } * 

* What would Signor Bonomi think, my love, of 
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your straying all about the neighbourhood with 
Emilio ?' 

' Dear mamma ! he would think nothing of it ! 
He would like it ! He sent me home expressly 
to be happy!' 

* Happy, my dear ! yes, by all means, in a 
reasonable sort of way ; but this is quite unheard 
of, quite exceptionable, quite outrageous !' 

* I am sure,' said Violetta, with a tear in her 
eye, which dropped on her baby's face as she 
stooped to kiss it, ' Emilio might be in much 
worse company than his own sister's.* 

* Unquestionably, my love, at proper times and 
seasons, in the bosom of his own family, but not 
vagabondizing about in woods.' 

* Why, mamma, what harm could there be in 
my helping Emilio and Signor Basilio to pick a 
few strawberries V 

* Signor Basilio ! you don't mean /le was with 
you ? Oh, my child, my child, what an imprudent 
simpleton you have been ! I could not have sup- 
posed you so heedless ! You, a married woman — ' 

* Yes, I, a married woman, and a mother,' said 
Violetta, beginning to cry, * might be supposed 
to have a little discretion, and need not be treated 
quite as if I were in leading-strings! You, my 
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dear mamma, live quite out of the world, and 
Aunt Celestina is all but a nun ; but the world 
is growing older and wiser every day, everywhere 
except in poor, dear, benighted Italy, and does not 
uphold such senseless customs as separating dear 
brothers and sisters in the intercourse of daily life, 
as if they were monks and nuns.' 

' Well, my love, but Signor Basilio is neither 
your brother nor your sister, but a very handsome 
ypung man ; and what would Luigi — * 

* Young man! I consider him quite a boy!' 
said Violetta disdainfully. * Handsome he may 
or may not be, for I never troubled myself to con- 
sider ; but my Luigi need fear no comparisons 
made to his disadvantage ; for my Luigi is worth 
a dozen Basilios !' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A MAN STABBED. 

i;S Violetta had not come home to make 
herself disagreeable, she soon assured 
her mother that her wishes should be 
attended to, and the walks should be given up. 
She told this, in an aside, to Emilio, the next 
time they met ; and as he was more sorry than 
surprised, he contented himself with saying, ' Ah, 
I knew it was too good to last,' and solaced him- 
self with Anne of Geierstein during the rest of 
the evening. 

Our readers, if duly attentive, may remember a 
certain priest who was gossiping with a chemist, 
at the commencement of this narrative. The 
name of this priest was Father Scipio : he *t)ore 
by no means a good character, but had a jovial 
manner, which made him rather popular. One 
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night this priest was stabbed, and found next 
morning lying dead in the street. 

The public voice instantly pronounced two no- 
toriously bad characters, lately discharged from 
prison, the assassins. But these were not appre- 
hended by the police ; instead of them, they 
arrested Menico Rosetti, a tailor, Luca Davila, a 
coffee-house keeper, and Signor Basilio Novello. 
All these three were men perfectly unstained by 
crime, but known to be of liberal principles. 

The repoil of Basilio's apprehension filled the 
little household of Riario with consternation. It 
was to no purpose that they knew him to be 
a young man of irreproachable character, and 
believed him to be perfectly innocent : to be 
liberal was to be obnoxious ; to be obnoxious 
was to be suspected ; to be suspected was to be 
condemned. 

*Emilio!' cried Violetta, white as ashes, inter- 
cepting him as he hurried forth with tempestuous 
emotion to the town, ' beware what you say, or 
even look, or your turn may come next' 

He gave her a look of grief, and nodding assent, 
went out. 

The National Guard had risen, and seized every 
suspicious man in the place. It may be added, 
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some unsuspicious ones too. Emilio, on reaching 
Selvaggio, found that the examination had already 
taken place. Rosetti and Davila, whose sole crime 
was having been the first to see the body, when 
they opened their shops in the morning, had, 
after a sharp reprimand that was not particularly 
applicable, been liberated. Basilio was imprisoned 
to await his trial. 

In vain Emilio boiled and chafed ; in vain he 
sought Basilio's friends, and applied to men in 
office. He was sent from pillar to post, and 
unable to obtain any information, save that he 
could not obtain access to the prisoner. 

Violetta, who was watching for him, ran down 
to meet him when he returned. Seeing from his 
face that he had learnt nothing satisfactory, she 
earnestly whispered, ' Be patient ! oh, be patient !' 
In a few days, M. Bonhomme or Signor Bon- 
omi, as he was indifferently called, arrived, to the 
infinite satisfaction of Violetta and Emilio. He 
was rather a plain little man of five-and-forty, 
with spectacles, and a bristly moustache ; calm 
and undemonstrative. He seemed truly glad, 
however, to see Violetta fly into his arms. 

He had been one of the French officers occu- 
pying Rome ; but was now on half-pay, which 
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obliged him to live in his own country, and he 
was not rich enough to live in the capital. Pass- 
ing homewards, he had visited a sister at the con- 
vent where Violetta was being educated, had had 
a glimpse of Violetta in the convent parlour, and 
decided, on that slight foundation, that he should 
like her for his wife. Having a mutual friend, he 
soon made acquaintance with Signor Riario, and 
soon made proposals for his daughter ; which, as 
Signor Riario was not rich, he was glad to accept. 
Shortly afterwards, Signora Riario visited her 
daughter, and, after a little chat, said — 

' My dear, should you like to be married Y 

Violetta replied that she had no particular ob- 
jection ; and within a month she was the wife of 
Bonomi. 

Emilio, a schoolboy of sixteen at the time of 
his sister's marriage, saw little enough of his 
brother-in-law, and that little did not particu- 
larly attract him ; but Violetta's recent accounts 
of his transformed character, and the evident joy 
with which she ran into his arms, assured Emilio 
that there must be something lovable in him, 
and he embraced him in a truly fraternal manner. 

Violetta wanted to know whether he had not 
been insufferably dull in her absence. Bonomi 
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replied that he had missed her very much, but 
that he had not been dull. He never was now. 

They had so much to say to each other, that it 
seemed as if they had been apart a twelvemonth. 
Emilio thought how delightful it must be to be so 
united, and wondered whether he was in the way. 
His father was out, his mother was nursing the 
baby, his aunt was at prayers. He thought he 
would smoke a cigar. 

* Emilio, how fares it with you V said Bonomi 
suddenly. 

' Not particularly well,' said Emilio ; * but I have 
been delighted to see Violetta.' 

* Not particularly well ! What ails you V 

^ II misero farniente. What is there for me to 
do but to shoot sparrows V 
' Do you want, then, to shoot men Y 

* That is your trade, not mine ; but certainly, if 
there were a war, I would gladly be a volunteer.* 

' Be content, you will be one before your beard 
is grown.' 

' Oh, what mean you V cried Emilio, leaping up, 
running across to him, and putting his hands on 
Bonomi's shoulders. 

' Gently, my dear boy,* said Bonomi, laughing. 
' The glove is not thrown down yet.* 
F 
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' But you think it will be ?' , 

* All the world says so ; and what all the world 
says must be true/ 

* I hoped you brought news/ 

* Ah, you Italians thirst so for news. " Cfie si 
dice di nuovo ?" is always your word/ 

* How can it be otherwise ? Everything of real 
interest, everything authentic, is kept out of the 
newspapers. We can only pass things from mouth 
to mouth/ 

* True enough,' said Bonomi. 

' In this very town/ pursued Emilio, ' a crime 
has just been committed, no account of which will 
ever get into the papers, or reach the ear of jus- 
tice/ And he related the murder of the priest 
and the incarceration of Basilio. feonomi listened 
with grave attention. 

* This is a sad affair,' said he ; * I must inquire 
a little into it to-morrow. As a Frenchma^ I 
may do so more safely than you can. Perhaps 
we may find a silver key to his prison.' And 
starting up as Violetta, who had stolen away, re- 
appeared with the baby, he amused himself with 
his young descendant a little while, and then, 
sitting down to the piano, played the overture 
to William Tell, after which he sang the famous 
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' Suivez moil' effectively enough to make Emilio 
clap him, and then pace the floor with a martial 
tread. Also he sang a little chanson, in which a 
Vaudois father might be supposed thus to address 
his child : — 

* Vois tu bien, mon enfant, Id-bas sur la montagne, 

Ces soldats dont le casque etincelle en soleil ? 
Ce sont 1^ des maudits qui battent la campagne, 
Pour nous surprendre ici, pendant notre sommeil ! 
Prends done ma carabine, 
Sur toi veillera Dieu — 
D'ici je t' examine ; 

S'ils font un pas, fats feu ! 

* Vois tu bien, mon enfant, comme ils font sentinelle ? 

C'est qu'ils sont, nuit et jour, lies i notre sort ! 
Ils sont, depuis quinze ans, mes gardiens trop fiddles, 
Quand tu verrais au monde, ils demandaient ta mort. 
Tiens ! prends done ma carabine, 

Sur toi veillera Dieu — 
D'ici je t'examine ; 

S'ils font un pas, fais feu ! ' 

Bonomi, if he had not much voice, made up for 
it with expression ; his enunciation of the father's 
charge was distinct, grave, and pathetic ; his 'fais 
feu' sharp and startling as the crack of a rifle. 
When he suddenly twisted himself round on the 
music-stool, there stood Emilio shedding tears ! 
This emotion, which would have disgusted an 
Englishman, was understood and compassionated 
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by the Frenchman, who tapped him on the arm 
with — 

* Va^ vUy mon enfant ; you are easily touched, 
and have been upset about this friend of yours. 
To-morrow you and I will have a talk together.' 

Next morning as Emilio, having taken his soli- 
tary cup of coffee, was lounging on the stone 
bench outside the house, smoking a cigar, Bonomi 
came forth, spruce, shaven, and drawing on his 
gloves, as if about to take a walk. 

*Are you going into Selvaggio.?' cried Emilio, 
starting up. ' Then I will go with you.' 

* I was going to ask you. Have you any good 
lawyer in the town V 

' II Savio ; that is to say. Doctor Monaco. We 
call him // Savio, but I don't know that he is so.' 

* Have you any acquaintance with him V 

* O yes. We meet at the cafe.' 

* Suppose we call on him, then. He is not re- 
tained, I suppose, for Basilio V 

' No. Poor Basilio has not much to spend on 
lawyers.' 

' Is his father alive V 

' No ; his widowed mother lives with him. This 
business will kill her.' 

'Poor old soul !' 
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* The real assassins are undoubtedly beyond the 
frontier by this time ; meanwhile false witnesses 
have been suborned, for Basilio, young as he is, 
is hated by the priests.* 

'And why?' 

' Can you ask ? They know his opinions. Vio- 
letta and I met him in the wood one day reading 
the Bible.* 

*Ah, she told me of that. Well, Emilio, he 
might have been worse employed. A friend lately 
put it into my hands. I knew of it only as the 
Protestants* book of books, by which they swear. 
I read it from end to end. A whole universe of 
new truths burst upon me. I seemed to breathe a 
different air. Whatever else remained dark to me, 
one thing appeared as clear as day, — that where- 
ever the peculiar dogmas of the Church of Rome 
are to be found, they are not in the Bible. Yet 
the Bible is the Word of God.y I want no voice 
from heaven to tell me that, for it speaks to my 
whole nature, and meets its deepest wants and 
purest emotions, as only the Word of God can.*^ 

' You are a heretic then, I suppose V said Emilio 
anxiously. 

*You may call me what you will, but I give 
myself no name but that of Christian. I draw my 

/ . . .^. .'- -''^ ■■ 
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religion from the Bible alone, and am ready to 
join whatever Church does the same, at whatever 
risk/ 

* What has made so deep an impression on you,' 
said Emilio, after a pause, ' cannot be indifferent 
to me, for I know you to be much better informed 
than myself ; but though I see glaring corruptions 
in our Church, I have always supposed the Church 
itself to hold the truth which saves us. The claims 
of the Bible to our reverence and belief have never 
been made known to me ; but should the oppor- 
tunity occur, I shall gladly read it. The poor man 
who sold a copy of it to Basilio, is now expiating 
his offence in the same prison.' 

' Indeed !' cried Bonomi. * I must seek him out, 
then, for he must be a sort of martyr. Can you 
tell me anything of him V 

* I met him on the road, and he offered me his 
books for sale. He is a Nizzard, named Domi- 
nick : he appeared a good sort of fellow. His 
language was good, and his dress and bearing 
respectable.* 

* Ah, well ; you Italians love darkness better 
than light, I verily believe.* 

' O no ! We are thirsting for light !* 

* You have aspirations, rather than principles ; 
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and whatever you may thirst for, you never 
organize yourselves, so as to make your aspira- 
tions triumph/ 

* Too true,* sighed Emilio. * What a miserable 
failure that was again lately, in which Celsi was 
concerned !' 

' Celsi ! you know who he is, don't you ?' said 
Bonomi quickly. 
' I saw him.' 

* Saw him !' cried Bonomi, stopping short. 

' He was a fugitive. I helped him on his way.' 

* Do tell me all about it,' cried Bonomi eagerly. 
' You need not be afraid.' 

Emilio was but too glad to pour out what he 
was full of to some one he looked up to, and 
whom he could trust. 

* He told me,' added he, * " In the next fact in 
which I am engaged I will succeed or die." ' 

* Perhaps neither,' said Bonomi. * I respect his 
genius and pity his misfortunes ; but what is the 
use of deceiving ourselves } We must look upon 
one another for what we really are. This man, 
with all his real patriotism, is by no means 
addicted to truth. The Austrians, I admit, have 
made him subtle, and all stratagems are counted 
fair in war. But he is cunning as a fox, and I 
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should be heartily sorry for you to be mixed up 
with him ; you will only share his fate, probably 
an ignominious one, without benefiting your coun- 
try a jot. Be advised ; wait in patience ; a good 
time will come soon or late. Love your country, 
and welcome ; make sacrifices for her when they 
are called for ; but don't throw away your life like 
a fool. Italy will have need of you some of these 
days.' 




CHAPTER IX. 



BONDS AND IMPRISONMENT. 




HERE was to be a festa in the evening, 
and workmen were busily hammering 
boards, and erecting scaffoldings for 
illuminations ; while carts laden with myrtle- 
boughs were driving in from the country, and 
women were suspending draperies of green, white, 
and crimson from their windows, interspersed here 
and there with some other colour, that the signi- 
ficant tri-colour might not be too obtrusive. 

These jubilant preparations were not accordant 
with Emilio's feelings, and made the town appear 
even duller to him than usual. 

' Here is Davila*s coffee-house,' said he to 
Bonomi, * and Luca himself standing in the door- 
way.' 
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Luca,who did not just then seem overburthened 
with customers, bowed, made way for them, and 
submissively received Signor Bonomi's orders for 
a cup of chocolate and a newspaper, which he 
brought to him himself, at a little table apart. 
Meanwhile, Emilio's arm was touched by a young 
man, who was the only other person present, and 
who said in a whisper, * I want to have a few 
words with you.' 

* Willingly,' said Emilio, starting ; and seeing 
that his brother-in-law was engaged with Davila, 
he withdrew to another table, on which stood an 
empty coffee-cup, and looked inquiringly at his 
friend — the two little groups thus occupying two 
extremities of the shop. 

* I want to speak to you about Basilio,' pursued 
the young man, whose name was Onofrio Monaco, 
and who belonged to the same clique with Basilio 
and Emilio. 

* I am all attention,' rejoined Emilio in the same 
under tone, and fixing his glowing black eyes on 
him, as if he would read his soul. 

* I am prepared to help him ; are you V 

* By all means. How V 

* What is his case to-day may be ours to-mor- 
row. We should make common cause. There 
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are others prepared to join us. He will never get 
off in a regular way ; the priests hate him, and he 
has long been watched by the police.' 

' You give him up then as lost V 

' Yes, unless we free him. You know Tonio, the 
galley-slave, a wretch who would sell his soul for 
a glass of brandy } Well, he has become very 
thick with Calvo the spy, has been seen to chink 
gold, has been heard to talk big, and has an 
unlimited supply of cigars. Basilio, it appears, 
was seen to talk with Father Scipio the after- 
noon before the murder, and heard to say, rather 
peevishly, " You expect too much ; I cannot, and 
will not." This argues some little difference be- 
tween them ; probably some trifle which Basilio 
could explain, but which he certainly will have no 
opportunity of explaining ; whereas these words 
will be tortured and twisted into something nefa- 
rious. Again, Basilio was seen at dark to part 
from a man at the corner of a street.' 

*By whom V 

' Tonio. And heard to say, " Depend on me, 
then." So Tonio declared. Next time he is exa- 
mined, rely on it Tonio will remember or invent a 
good deal more. Meantime he is mum to all but 
his employers. But I have much more to tell you. 
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Basilio's mother, Donna Francesca, has, you know, 
a paralytic afifection. Directly she becomes the 
least agitated this gets worse, so that she shakes 
like a leaf, and cannot get out a word. Now, 
before she knew the danger Basilio was in, my 
father stepped in to her : " Well, Donna Fran- 
cesca," says he, " how goes all with you ? Where 
is Basilio ?" " Gone to Capoalto," says she (which 
my father, of course, knew he had not). " Oho," 
says he, " he went there yesterday, did he T " No, 
this morning," says she, " before I was up ; he had 
the toothache very badly last night, poor fellow, 
and I was obliged to send Antonia to the chemist's 
for some laudanum for him after we had shut up 
for the night, and I applied it to his tooth myself 
with a bit of cotton wool, and it did him a world 
of good, and made him sleep like a top." Now, 
would not an Englishman say, Emilio, " Here is 
clearly an alibi"} There are three parties that 
can certify Basilio was at home and in bed ; to 
wit, the chemist, the maid, and the mother. Not 
a bit of it. Donna Francesca, directly she heard 
what had happened, fell a trembling, and has done 
nothing but tremble ever since ; you can't get a 
word out of her. My father spoke to the girl 
Antonia, who by this time was in a fluster. " So 
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your young master has disappeared," said he. 
" Disappeared ?" says Antonia. " Why, he has 
gone to Capoalto, has he not ?" says he. " Oh, fie, 
sir," said she, " you surely know he is under arrest." 
" Poor young gentleman ; I feared to shock you," 
says my father. " Oh, you needn't fear that, sir," 
says Antonia, with a toss of her head, " my feelings 
are not at all concerned about him." " Well, young 
woman," says my father, " you might show a little 
more humanity, I think. He slept at home all last 
night V " I suppose he did," said Antonia. " You 
suppose } you mean you know,' said my father. 
" How can I know whether he slept or lay awake r 
said she, getting very sullen. " Oh, well, you know 
he was in the house," said my father, " that was all 
I meant." " Of course he was in the house, I sup- 
pose," said the perverse toad, " at least I don't know 
that he was out of it." ' 

' Malandrina !' ejaculated Emilio. 

* Malandrina ? ay, indeed ; and now she has 
set off, nobody knows where, saying her mother 
is sick. I don't believe she fias a mother — she is 
spirited away somewhere, that she may not give 
evidence. But you have not heard of the last 
stroke yet.' 

'What is that.?' 
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' The chemist, Carpi the chemist. My father 
went over to him. " Good day, Carpi." " Umi- 
lissimo servitorer " Some lozenges, if you please. 
We avvocati want something sometimes to whet 
our whistles. By the way, Donna FrAncesca tells 
me her son had the toothache so violently last 
night that she sent to you for laudanum, after the 
house was shut up." Carpi screwed his face into 
an expression of indescribable villany. " She 
sent for laudanum, signor ; but how do I know 
for whom or for what V My father was disgusted 
with the little viper ; he was a gossip of old 
Father Scipio's. Moreover, he has Government 
patronage, such as it is, so, of course, he will say 
nothing that Government does not wish him to 
say, nor remember anything that Government 
does not wish him to remember.' 

' Basilio is lost,' groaned Emilio. 

' Yes, as far as justice is concerned. My father, 
who has undertaken his cause for love rather than 
money, despairs of carrying him through. So 
now, Emilio,' said Onofrio, kindling with suppressed 
excitement, * now is the time for us to cut in.' 

' How V 

'Will you be true.?' 

* To death.' 
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* And are you ready ?' 

* Ready.' 

* Listen then. We are in communication with 
the prisoner. In these wretched times, and in 
this wretchecfjcountry, one should always prepare 
for the worst. Basilio and I, when we were 
schoolboys together, pricked up our ears at some 
notable occurrences of the day, and concerted 
means of communicating with one another by 
signals, should there ever be need. The process 
is slow, but sure and simple. I have only had 
time as yet to exchange these brief words with 
him, * Hope !' ' I hope.* 

Emilio became intensely interested. But other 
persons entering the caf6, it was no longer a safe 
scene of conference, and Onofrio only added in a 
whisper, with a look that spoke volumes, * Meet 
me on the bridge at nine to-night.* 

To. which Emilio responded, ' Lo giuro! 

The arrival of the new-comers also ended the 
conference between Bonomi and Davila ; and the 
Frenchman calmly drank his coffee, read his news- 
paper, and listened to the floating talk around 
him. As Emilio came up to him, he looked up 
and said, ' By the way, I should like to see that 
poor Nizzard.* 
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* I had forgotten all about him,' said Emilio ; 
' I have just been talking to the son of our best 
avvocatOy who can perhaps tell me what to do.' 

And hastening back to Onofrio, who was leav- 
ing the caf6, he exchanged a sentence or two 
with him, and then returned, saying with a smile, 
' He says a gratuity to the gaoler will be suffi- 
cient/ 

* Bon /' said the other, and rose from his seat. 
Emilio piloted him to the prison ; and after a 

short and pithy conference with the head-gaoler, 
that disinterested and incorruptible official showed 
them into Dominick's cell. 

It was in the lowest and vilest part of the prison, 
an arched under-ground gallery, below water-mark, 
with a grate at the entrance, through which alone 
it received light and air. The atmosphere was 
offensive ; water was continually dropping from 
the vaulted roof, and oozed from the sides and 
floor. A little straw on that dank floor was 
Dominick's bed, and a piece of black bread and 
pitcher of water composed his only food. 

Dominick looked up. He was wan and sickly- 
looking, but had as yet * bated no jot of heart or 
hope,* to judge by his calm, intrepid mien. 

* My poor fellow, have they no better place for 
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you than this?' ejaculated the kindly French- 
man, as he picked his way across the foul, stained 
floor. 

* O yes, sir,' rejoined Dominick, with simplicity, 
' they have a much better cell in the prison, a dry 
one, which prisoners may have who can afford to 
pay for it ; but the Sisters of Charity said this was 
good enough, and too good for me. They super- 
intended the whole arrangement ; and denied me 
the two hours' exercise which the gaoler at first 
allowed, even taking the key of my cell them- 
selves, that he might not relent. He has only 
had it back again to-day.' 

* Speak French, mon enfant ; it is my native 
tongue as well as yours. Sisters of Charity ! Do 
they deserve the name V 

' Hardly, sir, I think.' 

' But, my good man, this is rather hard dealing 
is it not, for hawking the Bible V 

* Oh, sir, I counted the cost, and do not com- 
plain. Joseph Jacquet now lies in precisely the 
same circumstances, in the prison of St. Julien, 
for having ventured to say, on reading the New 
Testament, that he found nothing about the Im- 
maculate Conception in it.'^ 

* Vide The Book andits Missions, 1856, p. 171. 
G 
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' Could they show him that there was something 
about it ?' 

* That would have been to the purpose, if they 
could/ said Dominick, smiling. * But the law, sir, 
the law of the country was against him. There is 
an article in the penal code, to this effect, that 
whoever, with deliberate intent, shall utter blas- 
phemy against God, against the blessed Virgin, or 
against the saints, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment ; and the punishment may be extended to 
hard labour for a time, according to the gravity of 
the blasphemy.* 

' You have not been guilty of blasphemy V 

* No, sir ; I was speaking with regard to Jacquet, 
whose words they construed as such.' 

* Precisely. Do you keep up your spirits toler- 
ably in this place .^ I'm afraid mine would flag 
terribly.' ^ 

' I think of St. Paul's words, sir : " but none of 
these things move me." He bore a good deal more 
than I have been called to do yet. I must not 
flinch at the first trial' 

* You speak like a man ! a brave one.' 

* A Christian one, at least, I try to be. When 
St. Paul asked what the Lord would have him to 
doy he was told that he must suffer. Not inflict 
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sufferings, mark you, sir, on himself; our good 
God does not require us to do that, but just to 
bear what He puts upon us/ 

* Or what men put upon us, which is not so 
easy.' 

* Ah, sir, they could not, unless they were per- 
mitted. Our Lord said, " Thou couldest have no 
power at all except it were given thee." ' 

* Dominick, you teach me a lesson ! * 

*Only through my Master's words, sir. Our 
Master's words.' 

* You are right : He is mine* 

* Oh, blessed confession ! Cleave to Him, sir, 
whatever befalls.' 

* I must not stay much longer with you ; but 
tell me, Dominick, is there anything I can do for 
you in the world without ?' 

*0 yes, sir; please write to my mother, or 
rather to my brother ; he will soften it to her.' 

a will.' 

Dominick gave the name and address, and 
added a short message, which Bonomi wrote 
down. 

Just then the gaoler looked in, and said, ' You 
must be quick, sir ! Those blessed sisters are 
coming ! Pray cut short what you have to say.* 
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* I will, I will. God bless you, Dominick. Rely 
on me, and keep up heart. Rely on God. Accept 
this trifle ; I wish it were more, but I am not a 
rich man.' 

' God bless you, sir. You did not tell me your 
name.' 

' Louis Bonhomme of Cannes.' 

* I will remember it in my prayers.' 

They squeezed each other's hands ; and Emilio, 
who had not said a word, stepped forward and 
shook hands with him also. When the door had 
closed on them, Dominick turned his face to the 
wall and wept. 

Just then a little pipe,, outside the walls, began 
to play a certain tune which he knew well. It 
was a hymn tune; he had often sung words to 
it, something to the effect of our — 

* Afflicted soul, to Christ draw near, 
Thy Saviour's gracious promise hear, 
His faithful word declares to thee, 
That as thy day thy strength shall be.' 

How singular! Who could know that tune 
here t Who could play it t Was it some one 
within or without the prison } Was it accidental 
or intended to comfort } However that might be, 
it cheered Dominick like a voice from heaven. 
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He could hardly have been more comforted had 
he heard the words, * Fear not : I am with thee ! ' 
When the pipe ceased his momentary sadness 
had quite departed ; he was strengthened and 
cheered, and able to think over the unexpected 
visit he had received with great delight. Little 
by little his thoughts again saddened. He fancied 
he saw his mother's tears : his own began to start. 
Some one without whistled the first four notes of 
the same air. It was quite enough ! 

* Le vrai n*est pas toujours le vraisemblable.' 

A little Savoyard boy, with white mice, was 
meanwhile sitting in the street, with his back 
against the prison-wall. This little boy had wan- 
dered far and wide. He had known the green 
lanes and crowded courts of old England ; had 
received snatches of Christian teaching ; had been 
won into church or chapel, where he had picked 
up the tune he had just played and then whistled. 

Thus you see, readers, there was no Protestant 
miracle ; it was only one of those cases, of which 
we only see one side, in which our good God 
makes the simplest agents the efficient instru- 
ments of His good purposes to us. When His 
people cried for flesh in the wilderness, the Lord 
did not slay for them the cattle upon a thousand 
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hills. He made the little birds of the air serve 
their need. 

Doubtless some concurrences which have been 
believingly set down as supernatural might simply 
be accounted for ; thus, for instance, the ray of 
light which Bernard de Menthon took as a mira- 
culous answer to his prayer, may have been only 
the gleam of some passing lamp, or the fitful light 
of the moon. 

Meanwhile Bonomi and Emilio, hastily con- 
ducted to the door by the gaoler, were flatly 
repulsed by him when they inquired whether they 
might see Basilio, though gold openly gleamed 
between Bonomi's finger and thumb. 

* Impossible, signori ; pray hasten. It would 
be as much as my place is worth. The sisters 
will be upon us — .' 

* But why should he be denied intercourse with 
his friends } He is not condemned.' 

* Excuse me, signori ; it is out of the question. 
He is under particular recommendation.' 




CHAPTER X. 

NON TREMOLA UNA STELL*. 

I HE remainder of the day proved rainy, 
but only produced a pleasant coolness 
in the air and laid the dust. True to 
his appointment, Emilio made his way to the 
bridge of San Felice just as deep and thick dark- 
ness was succeeding the short twilight The dingy 
houses of Selvaggio were so draped and decked 
with coloured lamps that they were hardly to be 
recognised ; wreaths were suspended across the 
streets, amid which twinkled glow-worm lights; 
fiddlers played lively strains before some gaily 
lighted shrine of Madonna or saint at the con- 
fectioners' shops ; an ornamental arch and trans- 
parency at the entrance of the town was the 
station of a really good band ; and all the gentry 
of the neighbourhood wended slowly through the 
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streets, without endangering the family groups of 
peasants on foot, who were, in an orderly manner, 
enjoying the show. The smart report of fire-arms 
and the crackling of fireworks added to the live- 
liness of the festa, the brilliancy of which was 
enhanced by the darkness of the night. Many of 
the peasant women were decorated with orna- 
ments that must have descended to them through 
many generations. When they met their female 
friends, their greeting was an affectionate kiss ; and 
it was pleasant to see the harmlessness of these 
poor people, whose lives, in general, were a mo- 
notonous round of hard work. Even the baby, 
carried in the arms of its father, came in for a 
share of the entertainment. 

Among the carriages which wound their way 
through the crowd, might be seen the rusty old 
calesse of Signor Riario, containing himself, his 
wife, daughter, and son-in-law, all of whom seemed 
very well pleased with the festa. Emilio had 
excused himself under pretext of seeing the fire- 
works better on foot. How many things has Young 
Italy done under pretext ! * He made his way, 
however, through the crowd, as well as he could, 
to the deserted little bridge, where, under cover 
of solitude and darkness, his friend awaited him. 
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'How late you are!* whispered Onofrio ; *I 
thought you never would come !* 

* It is little more than nine o'clock/ said Emilio, 
' and the crowd impeded me. Well, what are you 
going to do ?* 

* Hush ! we must be as still as death. It is so 
dark that a sbirro may be within earshot of us 
unperceived. I am going to hold communication 
with Basilio.' 

* By what means ?* said Emilio wonderingly. 

' You shall see the result/ said Onofrio, smiling 
a little under cover of the dark. ' You have heard, 
I suppose, of table-rapping V 

* Do you believe in it V said Emilio. 

* Hush ! I believe there are some very clever 
contrivances connected with it. My father, who 
is, you know, a very acute man, went intb the 
subject very closely with an American, with whom 
he happened to be travelling ; and what he gleaned 
of him and repeated to me, I have turned to ac- 
count — in a way, however, of my own. Basilio 
and I tried it together before this misfortune over- 
took him, and we therefore can act in concert. So 
many taps stand for a given letter ; then ensues a 
pause ; then another series of taps, and so on, till 
the word is completed. The process, you see, is 
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necessarily slow, though we invented abbrevia- 
tions. To prevent mistake, you may as well take 
down the numbers I shall name to you/ 

' Do you know where he is, then ? and can he 
hear you ?* 

' Yes. Here are my tablets ; it is almost too 
dark to use them ; but you may — ' 

* O yes ; I can write in the dark so as to be 
legible.* 

' Come with me, then.* 

And linking his arm in Emilio's, he led him 
through darksome ways till they found them- 
selves beneath the prison wall, on a side that was 
scarcely pierced by a window. 

Here Onofrio threw himself on the ground, bid- 
ding Emilio crouch beside him ; and applying his 
mouth to the wall, with both his hands, made a 
peculiar hissing sound, that Emilio supposed was 
meant to be audible within. Apparently it was 
so, for Onofrio presently whispered with a satisfied 
air, * He answers.' 

He then felt along the wall till he came to an 
aperture of some sort, into which he inserted his 
brass-tipped cane, with which he commenced a 
series of brisk, sharp knocks at regular intervals ; 
and then applying his ear to the chink, counted 
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the knocks in response. * Two, three, five, seven. 
Are you putting them down V whispered he. 

Emilio replied in the affirmative, and in this 
occupation they remained absorbed for more than 
an hour. Long pauses occasionally intervened, as 
if Basilio were pausing to reflect. 

* All that is but a single sentence,' said Onofrio 
at last, drawing a deep breath as he relieved him- 
self for a moment from his uncomfortable posture. 
' Now I am going to put another question.' 

The answer to this was longer still ; and Basilio 
was going to reply to it, when a sudden signal was 
given from within which signified — 

' Interrupted' 

' All is over for this time,' said Onofrio, stretch- 
ing and shaking himself * Come along ; we will 
go home, and spell out what he has said.' 

* What ! do you not know V 

' How can I } My whole attention was absorbed 
in the counting. I could not at the same time 
spell and put together.' 

' How then did you rejoin V 

* My questions had no reference to each other.' 
They walked silently through a dark alley, 

which brought them immediately out on the 
lighted street, and on Signor Riario's carriage. 
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which was drawn up before a gaily illuminated 
shrine. Violetta nodded to her brother, who re- 
turned the salutation. 

' How haggard Emilio looks !' whispered she to 
her husband. * He does not seem enjoying the 
festa much.' 

The two young men merely crossed the street 
and passed into a much quieter one, in which stood 
the advocate's house. They were admitted by an 
old woman, and betook themselves to Onofrio's 
bedroom, where were a pianoforte, a rifle, foils, 
boxing-gloves, fishing-rods, and a good many 
books in disorder. 

' Now, then,' said Onofrio, setting down a miser- 
able little lamp he had taken from the old woman, 
consisting of a twisted paper wick in a broken 
tea-cup full of oil. He opened the tablets. * Read 
me off the figures, while I set down the letters. 
My first question to him was — " What made you 
say to F. S., * You expect too much ; I cannot and 
will not' } " Now for his answer : here it is. 

* " It related to a book he would have me give 
upr ' 

* Ah,' exclaimed Emilio, * I know what book it 
was!' 

Onofrio gave him an interrogative look. 
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' La sacra Bibbia, Go on/ 

* Stay/ mused Onofrio ; * that shows that there 
was, then, some difference between Basilio and 
the priest/ 

' But none that would have led to blood. Basilio 
knew he possessed a prohibited book, and would 
not give it up ; that was all. The teaching of 
that book, if I mistake not, would lead to for- 
giving injuries, not inflicting them.' 

'Well/ said Onofrio, after ruminating a little, 
' my next sentence was, " We have concerted the 
means of your escape."' 

' Have you, though V cried Emilio. 

* Yes, to a certain point. It will be a difficult 
matter, but I trust we may succeed. Now for 
his answer. Povero ! how rejoiced he must be !' 

The answer was long, and took time to de- 
cipher. It filled Onofrio with blank disappoint- 
ment : 

* There is not a shadow of proof against me, and 
there is concltisive evidence in my favour, I must 
be liberated soon or late ; and were I to escape, a 
stain would rest on my character' 

* So like him !* exclaimed Emilio. 

* Such madness ! ' ejaculated Onofrio. * Why, 
he'll die, as sure as I sit here.' 
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* He feels the confidence of innocence/ said 
Emilio. 

* He does not know that the conclusive evidence 
he reckons on/ said Onofrio, * will altogether fail 
him. It will never do to let the matter rest thus. 
Escape he must. Tell me, Emilio,. are you ready 
to undertake a little risk in this matter V 

* I have already promised it' 

* Money we can raise among ourselves. Basilio 
is, you know, a kinsman of ours. My mother and 
his are half-sisters. His cousins and I are secure 
of getting him out of the gaol and out of the 
town ; but how out of the State V 

' Let me ask my brother-in-law,* said Emilio. 
* He is a generous-hearted man, and has much 
more knowledge than we have.' 

* That may ruin all. You remind me of an 
incident in the history of England. A plot for 
the destruction of the King, Lords, and Commons 
was detected, owing to one of the conspirators 
betraying it to a nobleman in whom he had a 
personal interest.' 

'Ay, but there is going to be no betrayal in 
this case. Luigi is true as steel ; and would never 
stoop to treachery, even if he refused help.' 

* It is a very perplexing question,' said Ono- 
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frio, ruminating. * I know nothing of Signor 
Luigi, and therefore may be allowed to distrust 
him/ 

' I knew little about him myself till quite re- 
cently. He married my sister, you know, two 
years ago, and immediately carried her off to a 
French provincial town, where they have lived 
ever since, associating chiefly with a few English 
families.' 

* Oh, if he likes the English that alters the 
question,' said Onofrio. * The English love liberty 
and hate injustice ; they would cheer him on in 
aiding Basilio to escape legal murder. I consent 
you should trust him, since you guarantee his 
fidelity ; but proceed with due caution. It may 
be no great matter to a Frenchman that an Italian 
more or less should die.' 

* I visited a prisoner with him this morning,' 
said Emilio, * and his conduct was humane in the 
extreme.' 

* A political prisoner V 

* No, a poor Nizzard, arrested for hawking 
Bibles.' 

* How could the silly fellow do such an impru- 
dent thing ?' 

' Doubtless the Austrians think us silly fellows 
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for doing anything so imprudent as trying to free 
our country/ 

' Well, such dense blockheads may think so.' 
And after a little more talk, the young men 
parted. 

Every Italian, it is said, prefers riding to walk- 
ing, consequently Emilio looked about for the 
old family equipage rather than walk two miles 
by himself in the dark. He found it very 
much in such a position as he had left it, only 
before another shrine at another confectioner's ; 
the ladies eating ices, and the cavaliers of their 
acquaintance paying them their devoirs^ one of 
them afterwards ratifying his homage by slyly 
paying for the refreshments. The band was play- 
ing deliciously, and apparently had beguiled the 
time to the family of Riario, for they did not 
seem at all surprised at Emilio's long absence. 
Hoops and crinoline were as yet in their infancy, 
therefore Violetta was able to contract her draperies 
sufficiently to make room for her brother, and the 
signal was given to the coachman to drive home 
as soon as he could get clear of the crowd. Stars 
were now brightly shining in the deep purple 
sky, and an infinity of lesser lights in the guise 
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of fire-flies, darted hither and thither as they left 
the town behind them. 

Bonomi went into the balcony on their return, 
to finish the evening with a cigar. To him re- 
paired Emilio, and in a low voice imparted to 
him all he had to tell. Bonomi looked grave 
upon it ; he did not much wish to have anything 
to do with prisoners escaping from the ruling 
powers, and if there were any escaping in the 
case, he would have wished Dominick to partici- 
pate in it. It was a pity the escape could not 
be effected by sea ; could not some fisherman be 
engaged to aid the flight ? Then again, Basilio 
said he did not want to escape. One could not 
make a man escape against his own will. 

All this fell coldly on Emilio's heart. He felt 
persuaded that Basilio must yield, on reflection, to 
the exigencies of the case. But the coast was so 
watched just now ; there was a cruiser lying at 
the very mouth of the harbour, and many smaller 
vessels were on the alert. Escape by sea would be 
most guarded against, because most tempting ; and 
if he were caught, his case would more than ever 
be hopeless. There were as many ways of escape 
by land as there were points of the compass, and 
plenty of good covers when pursued. Bonomi 

H 
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started objections which Emilio could not overrule. 
He went to bed dejected. 

Next day, Emilio asked his father's consent to 
accompany Bonomi and Violetta on their journey 
to Leghorn, at least across the frontier. Signor 
Riario wondered what his son could want. His son 
replied he wanted change ; he was sick of the mono- 
tony of his life ; it was almost as bad as being a 
monk. Signor Riario, unaccustomed to such way- 
wardness, raised his eyebrows, and, after a little 
thought, said he had no particular objection, but he 
must not be more expensive than he could help. 
Crops were bad ; vines, silkworms, olives — nothing 
looking up. Emilio promised not to be expensive. 

A few days afterwards he came with great glee 
to Bonomi, who, as before, was smoking in the 
balcony. 

* I have secured a passport,' said he ; ' see, here 
it is. Read it.' 

' Well,' said Bonomi, after reading — " Age, eigh- 
teen ; height, a metre and sixty-eight centimetres ; 
hair, black ; eyebrows, ditto ; forehead, middling ; 
eyes, dark hazel ; nose, straight ; lips, full ; teeth, 
even ; moustache, not much ; chin, pointed ; visage, 
oval ; complexion, olive." Well, that's all right 
enough as far as it goes, is not it V 
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' Right ? Yes ; but there is very little speciality 
in it : no mention of this little mole on my cheek/ 

* They'll put it in for you, if you are particular.' 

* No, thank you,' said Emilio, laughing. ' But 
this description would do just as well for another 
person as for me.' 

' It would not do for me' 

* No ; but it would do for some that I could 
name. Basilio, for instance.' 

*Aha!' said Bonomi, removing his cigar, and 
looking at him roguishly. 

* I thought,' he observed presently, ' that Basilio 
was some years older than you.' 

* Only twenty months.' 

* And his moustache — ' 
' Might be got rid of.' 

* True. Well, Emilio, I see your game. I cannot 
say it is right, but you have great excuses. One 
must venture something for one's friend. I should 
not have been any more scrupulous at your age.' 

* You will help him, then ?' 

* Across the frontier ? If we fall in with him we 
will give him a lift, — as a stranger, you know, who 
is weary ! I would rather meanwhile not hear 
any more about it. And I advise you to say 
nothing of it to the good folks here.' 
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* Oh, I do not need such a warning.' 

* I suppose not. Violetta knows him by sight 
though I do not, so we shall not pick up the wrong 
man. And Emilio,* said Bonomi, unconsciously 
using the thought of a great poet, ' if it be done at 
all, 'twere best it were done quickly. We start 
the day after to-morrow. So get over your friend's 
scruples.' 

That day and the next, Emilio was to be seen 
ostentatiously making preparations that might 
have sufficed for a longer journey ; putting shirts, 
etc., into a small valise, — shirts that had his mark 
on them ; a little book of poems, with his name 
written in it ; and his little hoard of money ; 
finally, a direction-card on the outside, inscribed 
at full length. It did not occur to him that in all 
these contrivances to deceive was the essence of 
falsehood ; his thoughts were full of his unfor- 
tunate friend. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE DEPARTURE. 




HE carriage was waiting, the luggage 
packed, a little knot of peasants assem- 
bled round the open porte-cochkre to 
kiss the beautiful lady's hand, shower blessings on 
her and the baby, and speed the travellers on their 
way. Signor Riario was speaking some last words 
to his daughter ; his wife was taking yet another 
embrace of her grandchild ; Bonomi was giving 
money to the poor people, and paying his adieux ; 
and fat Father Lolli, with his dimpled hands folded 
'on his ample chest, and his brows shaded by his 
enormous flapped hat, completed the group, and 
looked on with satisfaction at the bustle ; while 
Emilio, kindling with suppressed excitement, 
sprang into his seat, and could not resist mis- 
chievously ejaculating within himself, as he caught 
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the old priest's eye, * Ah, old gentleman, there is 
something on foot this time that you don't know of.' 

Crack went the whip, round went the^ wheels ; 
were never folks so glad ! x:irr^'*^ ^4>^j*ut-t^ 

Emilio's spirits rose from the very instant they 
were in motion, and Violetta, in spite of a tear 
glistening in her bright eyes as she exchanged the 
parting look with her mother, cleared up like a 
May morning, and laughed and talked so gaily, 
that Bonomi said he had nothing to do but to 
listen. 

* Ye should see our railroads, Emilio,' said he 
presently, as they crept up a steep hill. 

* Molto volontierel said Emilio, laughing. * In- 
clination is not wanting.' 

* They are the harbiilgers of civilisation and a 
purified Christianity. " Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight. Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low : and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain : and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it!' ' 

* Is that the word of prophecy ?' said Emilio 
with surprise. 

* The word of prophecy surely enough, though 
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whether I have any right to apply it in a second- 
ary sense, to the introduction and use of railways, 
is a different question. I see nothing incredible 
in it, — I mean, in their being instrumental in the 
general diffusion of Christianity.* 

* Perhaps this lovely country of ours may be 
seamed with railways some of these days,' said 
Emilio. 

* And perhaps the day may not be so very far 
off,' said Bonomi. * Emilio ! do not chafe at the 
present monotony of your life, but prepare your- 
self for the good time coming !' 

* But how V cried Emilio eagerly. 

' Inure yourself to fatigue, hard fare, manly 
exercises, self-control. Leave off cigars, my good 
fellow ; read more, and go seldomer to the cafe.' 

' Read ! I would gladly read,' said Emilio 
somewhat bitterly ; * but where am I to get 
books V 

* Keep up your French as much as you can, 
you may have need of it some day.' 

' With whom am I to speak French .?' 

* Nay, now you are making difficulties. French 
is spoken everywhere ; and learn English too, if 
you can. It will be " something craggy, to break 
your mind upon." ' 
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* Where am I to get a master ?' 

' Teach yourself, man ! Don't be a macaroni ! 
Do something earnest, if it be but to break stones. 
The Austrians will like nothing better than to see 
you thrum the light guitar, and smoke the light 
cigar/ 

' Why, you smoke cigars yourself, Luigi !* 

* In moderation ; only in moderation. Violetta 
can bear witness. And Fm not an Italian, and 
my country does not want regenerating, and we 
have not a foreigner sitting down on us, and we 
are not an oppressed nationality, and France is 
not merely a geographical expression, and, in 
brief, cigars are less hurtful to me than to you. 
Why, I wonder you can buy them at all, when it 
is to the profit of the Austrian Government !' 

' Well, Luigi, my sources of comfort are not so 
numerous that they need be abridged.* 

' Hear him, the poor fellow ! His " sources of 
comfort ! " And if his cigars are taken away from 
him, he will sit down and cry, aiix grandes larmes. 
Ah, poor Italy ! Italy is dead ! Cover her up ! 
Stow her away ! * 

* Italy is not dead,' said Emilio stoutly, ' nor are 
the Italians, whatever your Lamartine may say.' 

' Or your own Giusti.' 
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* Giusti's very bitterness shows life.' 

* Precisely ; and my very bitterness shows my 
real desire to be of use to you. I sympathize 
with you, I pity you ; but one cannot help people 
who won't help themselves.' 

* Do you mean you sympathize with me, or 
with Italy V 

* Both.' 

In this way did Bonomi try to kindle the gener- 
ous spark of energy in his young relative, and 
invite him to scorn delights and live laborious 
days. Emilio, who was alive to every noble 
impulse, lent a ready ear to him, and promised to 
read more, think more, take more athletic exer- 
cise, and smoke less. 

The rest of the journey was infinitely agreeable 
to him. At noon, they rested during the heat of 
the day at a lonely inn, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of which was certainly not cleanliness. 
Here they had a dinner, which Bonomi pro- 
nounced detestable, and even the unfastidious 
Emilio could not say much for. As they were 
finishing dinner, the waiter said civilly, in a low 
voice, but loud enough for Violetta to hear — 

* The road is not too safe. You had better not 
travel after nightfall.* 
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* You do not mean there can be any danger 
before nine o*clock ?' said Bonomi incredulously. 

* I assure you, signor,* he returned, ' it is not well 
to travel late. Unpleasant things may happen.' 

^ Oh, well, then we will travel early,' said Bo- 
nomi lightly ; adding to his wife in French, * He 
wants to keep us here all night. We shall reach 
the frontier before sunset' 

Violetta showed no signs of alarm, and as soon 
as the afternoon shadows began to lengthen, they 
resumed their journey, Bonomi beguiling the way 
by graphic accounts of the siege of Rome in 
1848. * You never saw,' he added, * such a soldier 
as Garibaldi ! He was a Paladin — a hero of 
romance!' 

* Yet he could not save Rome,' said Emilio. 

' We may not have -seen the last of him yet,' 
said Bonomi. * You have been dazzled by the 
patriotism and the misfortunes of — Celsi, as you 
call him ; but Garibaldi is a much safer hero for 
your idolatry. That man is the soul of honour ; 
he would not tell a lie to save his life ; there is a 
child-like simplicity about him, great modesty, 
and perfect freedom from dogmatism. His con- 
victions are strong; but directly he is convinced 
of error he yields.' 
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* How much some men seem born to do/ said 
Emilio, * who yet do so little ! I mean, they are 
forced to leave their work incomplete/ 

' Luckily, my friend, this life is not the end of 
all things/ 

The sun at length set gradually behind heavy 
clouds. Bonomi and Emilio had for some time 
been quite silent ; and the latter betrayed symp- 
toms of disquiet ; while his brother-in-law looked 
gravely imperturbable. The summit of the next 
hill would bring them to the frontier. 

' Here then we will alight, and walk up the 
ascent/ said Bonomi. 

' Bon viaggio ! ' said Violetta, squeezing her 
brother's hand, as he quitted his seat. He took 
a furtive kiss, and left her in the carriage, which 
slowly crept up the hill. The walkers fell behind ; 
as the road turned, Violetta beheld them at some 
distance, and the next instant they were hidden 
by a steep bank, covered with brushwood. There 
was no fear now of brigands, for she was within 
sight of the dogana ; besides, though the Italian 
twilight is short, it was not yet dark. Neverthe- 
less, her pulse beat quickly, and her eye and ear 
were on the alert. The carriage stopped ; an 
official gruffly asked to see the passports. 
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' The signori will be here directly,' said Violetta 
calmly ; * they are only walking up the hill/ He 
glanced at the tickets on the luggage, and at the 
same instant they came up. 

' Here are our passports,' said Bonomi cheer- 
fully, and gave them into his hand. The official 
read deliberately. 

* The lady has an infant ; we shall be glad to 
get on,' said Bonomi, putting something else into 
his hand. 

' Avete ragioney said the man, quickening his 
inspection. * All right. Buona serUy signori' 

* Buona sera! 

And the two signori stepped into the carriage 
and drove onward. One of them was Bonomi, 
but the other was not Emilio. 




CHAPTER XII. 

HOME AGAIN. 

JGNOR RIARIO'S country-house was 
built round a court ; the apartments 
forming three sides, and the fourth 
being formed by a covered terrace. The court 
was planted with orange and lemon trees, and one 
or two willows and poplars ; moreover, there was 
an ancient fountain in the midst, on the ledge of 
which a handsome peacock might frequently be 
seen sunning himself 

The covered terrace was a favourite lounge of 
the family, and boasted a broad stone bench, on 
which often lay two or three old scarlet cushions. 
Here the old ladies performed various handiworks, 
and here Emilio was wont to smoke his cigar. 

About a week after the departure of Bonomi 
and Violetta, Signora Celestina was knitting on 
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this bench, muttering her prayers to herself, and 
also keeping an eye on a brood of downy little 
chickens at her feet ; and finding time, besides, to 
think to herself, * Our dear Emilio is doubtless en- 
joying himself nicely,' when Emilio himself walked 
in without encumbrance, unless of so moderate a 
circumference as to be carried in his pocket. 

* Possible ! is it yoUy caro, walking home in this 
leisurely manner ? Why, you look as if you had 
dropped from the moon ! Well, and how have 
you enjoyed yourself ? and how far have you 
been ? and what have you seen ?' 

* I have enjoyed myself pretty well, aunt, thank 
you. Where is my mother V 

* She was here just now. Well, and how is 
Violetta V 

*She was quite well when I left her, and baby also.' 

* That darling baby ! Certainly he is the finest 
child I ever saw.* 

'Well, he is a nice little fellow certainly, but 
not very pretty. He would be just like Luigi, if 
he wore spectacles.' 

* The idea of the precious little infant wear- 
ing spectacles ! You don't know the value of a 
nephew, that's clear. Why, that dear child is the 
very image of Violetta !' 
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'People see likenesses differently,' said Emilio 
soberly. * Is there any news ?' 

* None whatever, — except that the old pea-hen 
is dead ; and Giacomo caught an owl yester- 
day evening ; and Father LoUi has the gout* 

' Oh, is that all ?' 

* All ! why, what would you have the poor man 
have ?' 

* I mean, is that all the news ?' 

* Yes, except — oh, I forgot one thing that will 
greatly astonish you : Basilio has escaped !' 

'Indeed! When?* 

* The very day you went It was such a pity 
Luigi and Violetta should not know it, because 
they took some interest in him. It created quite 
a stir. The police searched everywhere ; but I 
do not think anybody was sorry they could not 
find him. Indeed, how should they } he escaped 
by sea.' 

* Oh, indeed !* 

* Yes ; of course that was the easiest way, and 
the gendarmes recollected afterwards having seen 
a boat they could not make out, put off and dis- 
appear behind the point* 

* Well,* said Emilio, after a pause, * I think I 
shall go into the town and hear all about it* 
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* My dear child ! a mile and a half in the heat 
of the day ! You must be mad to think of it' 

' Not at all, aunt. Liiigi says it is very effemi- 
nate of us to be so afraid of a little fatigue and a 
little heat/ 

* Us ! who do you mean ?' 

' Us young Italians ; and therefore I mean to 
harden myself, and take a great deal of exercise, 
without minding heat or cold/ 

* But, my dear, it is almost dinner-time — e poi, 
e poi — ' 

* O no ! there are two good hours to dinner*, 
and to the hottest time of day. Besides, I want 
to borrow some books of Onofrio.* 

* My child, sooner than you should get a sun- 
stroke, I will lend you quite a new book — The 
Life of St Francis of Assisi! 

'New! Oh, aunt!' 

* Quite a new copy. Indeed it is. Some of the 
leaves not cut' 

* They will never be cut by me then,' said 
Emilio, laughing; and away he sped along the 
dusty road which led to Selvaggio. 

He remembered having noted a pile of books 
confusedly heaped in a corner of Onofrio's room, 
and it struck him that here might be found some 
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of the food for the mind which Bonomi had com- 
mended to him. But he had a still more pressing 
call to his friend, in order to talk over Basilio's 
escape. 

He met him on the steps of his own door, and 
immediately they were embracing and kissing like 
Italians as they were. 

' Enter, enter,' said Onofrio ; ' I have a thousand 
things to ask and to say.' 

And he half pushed, half dragged him into his 
disorderly room, and closed the door. 

'Well,' said he with ardour, 'all right, I sup- 
pose.^ Was not my part managed capitally.** 
You met at the appointed spot V 

* We met at the appointed spot, exchanged an 
embrace, a few loving words, and then parted. 
I have had no tidings since, but have no doubt 
all has gone well. What an affair it has been ! ' 
and he drew a deep breath. 'These things, 
Onofrio, make one feel a good deal older.* 

' This was your first affair of the sort V 

' O no, it was not. A few days before I had 
helped Celsi to escape.' 

'S telle! And he— 

' And he is by this time in England, I fancy.* 

' Why, Emilio, I knew you were longing for 
I 
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action, but had no idea you had begun already. 
You will make a thriving conspirator/ 

* Well, I wish I may thrive. It is rather a dan- 
gerous game. But, Onofrio, you should have 
heard my brother-in-law ; you cannot think what 
burning thoughts he poured out. Such assured 
hope for the future ! such contempt for our na- 
tional sloth and disunion ! He says, if we would 
succeed, we must merge all low and personal 
interests in one common principle of union ; we 
must strengthen ourselves in body and mind by 
manly exercises and hard reading. Fm deter- 
mined / will, for one ; and I have come to you 
now, partly to dive into that heap of books, and 
borrow what takes my fancy.* 

* Dive, if you will, and walk, ride, fence, and box 
if you will, — I am ready for you. But, Emilio, you 
never knew such a stir as was made when Basilio 
was missed ! The town was turned upside down. 
As for poor old Donna Francesca, she will never 
recover it. The abrupt and brutal investigation 
which took place brought on a fit of palsy, and 
she now lies in bed, attended by an old woman.' 

* Is it possible,' said Emilio, * to make her under- 
stand that Basilio is safe V 

* I think not ; besides, it might be dangerous.' 
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* He charged me to acquaint her with it. You 
know he is devotedly fond of his mother, and I 
feel it a sacred duty to fulfil his parting request 
if possible/ 

* Well, you can but try/ 

'Besides, Basilio told me that I should find a 
treasure worth having concealed behind a picture 
in his room, and bade me accept it as a token of 
his affection/ 

* Nay, then, go by all means ; you can hunt over 
my books another time. They are chiefly classics, 
law-books, and romances.* 

* What is this } Baretti's English Dfctionary. 
I should like to borrow that, if you could lend me 
an English book or two to pick out with it' 

* Here, then, is an odd volume of // Spettatore, 
I value it so little that I will make you a present 
of it. And here is — Jiggispeare.' 

* Ha ! Shakspeare } That will be a treasure 
indeed ! You know Kossuth learnt his beautiful 
English from Shakspeare and the Bible.' 

* As you are not Kossuth, I doubt your being 
able to make out Shakspeare by the aid only of 
Baretti's Dictionary. However, you can but try.' 

*Yes, I can but try,' said Emilio, putting the 
books under his arm ; * this will, at any rate, be 
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what Luigi called " something craggy to break 
my idleness upon."' 

He proceeded to the dwelling of Donna Fran- 
cesca Novello, which was in a gloomy back street, 
with grass-grown pavement. Finding the door 
ajar he went in, mounted the stairs, and tapped 
at the door of the sala di compagnia. No answer. 
He pushed it a little open, and saw that it was 
empty. Just then, a weird-looking old woman, 
coming out of one of the bedrooms, caught sight 
of him and approached. On his asking for Donna 
Francescafshe told him, seemingly with unaffected 
grief, that she lay in a helpless, hopeless state, 
without any of her kindred to look after her. On 
Emilio's asking her whether she thought Donna 
Francesca could comprehend anything he might 
have to say to her of her son, the nurse shook her 
head, but said he might try ; and led the way to 
Donna Francesca's bedside. Emilio had never 
seen any living being so like death. Overcoming 
a momentary repugnance, he stepped forward and 
kissed her hand with his usual affectionate respect ; 
then, after gazing wistfully into her glazed eyes, 
he spoke into her ear as distinctly as it was pos- 
sible to articulate — 

* Safe! He is safe* 
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It was difficult to say whether a faint expression 
of gladness did not flicker on the poor mother^s 
face. Emilio persuaded himself of it, though the 
nurse thought otherwise ; and after lingering by 
her a little longer, and stroking her hand compas- 
sionately, he turned to the nurse, and told her, in 
a low voice, that he had an errand to Basil io's 
room. The old woman, who was touched by his 
feeling demeanour, pointed the way to him, and 
resumed her charge ; and Emilio, entering his 
friend's room, found everything there in the dis- 
order occasioned by the domiciliary visit ; the floor 
strewn with torn papers and the leaves of books, 
the mattress, bolster, and pillow ripped open and 
cast upon the ground. Whatever else the spies 
might have found, they had not discovered the 
object of Emilio's quest. A small picture of St. 
Cecilia hung in the shade, and on removing this 
picture, he discovered a small closet containing 
three books. They were, the Bible which Basilio 
had bought of Dominick, and the first two volumes 
of D' Aubigne's History of the Reformation, 

Like an area-skulk making off* with the family 
plate-basket from a butler's pantry, did Emilio 
steal off* with these pearls of great price ; less ex- 
posed, it may be, to public notice, at high noon. 
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when every jalousie-blind was closed and many 
an eye shut in sleep, than at midnight, when the 
sbirro, the conspirator, and the assassin were lurk- 
ing in the thievish corners of the streets. 

The blind, unreasoning, passionate love of the 
youthful for one whom they believe worthy, makes 
them see everything as that beloved one sees it, 
maintain what he maintains, like what he likes, 
*and carry the spirit of imitation often to a ridi- 
culous extent. Emilio, famishing for congenial 
society and pursuits, had been captivated by the 
undemonstrative Bonomi, and conceived the most 
impressive opinion of his powers of mind, his 
judgment and experience. Therefore, when Bo- 
nomi bade him read, he resolved to read ; when he 
advised him to learn English, he determined to 
avail himself of the first opportunity of doing so ; 
and now that he found himself in possession of 
Basilio's Bible, he remembered that it was Luigi's 
book of books, and was seized with a strange 
thirst for its contents. In spite of walking himself 
into a fever, he found himself too late for dinner, 
and the family party dispersed. His mother, 
however, embraced him with fond reproaches, and 
helped him with solicitude, asking few questions 
till he had appeased his hunger. Having satisfied 
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herself of the welfare of Violetta and the baby, she 
asked him how he had liked Lucca and Leghorn, 
and was astonished to hear he had not been to either. 

* Ma come ? Where in the world have you 
been ?' 

' I turned off and spent a few days with my 
uncle Pancrazio.* 

This Uncle Pancrazio was parroco of a small 
village, and more to be commended for the qua- 
lities of his heart than his head. He was brother 
to Signora Riario ; a kindly, rather silly old man, 
very fond of Emilio's visits when he could get 
them. Emilio generally found these visits insuf- 
ferably dull. 

' You amaze me, child ! Had you and Luigi, 
then, quarrelled ?* 

* Oh no, no, mother ! We were the best of 
friends.' 

' Well, then, your conduct is unaccountable.' 
Emilio would gladly have accounted for it, but 
he knew that, if he did, his mother's confessor 
would in a few hours have the benefit of his com- 
■ lAunications. He therefore began to divert her 
by the sayings of Don Pancrazio and the mal- 
a-propos answers of his deaf housekeeper, and 
when at length she was called away from him, he 
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hastened to his room, and began to examine his 
treasures. There was an old coffer in which they 
could lie hidden. 

Down he sat to the first chapter of Genesis. 
And there he sat, almost without moving, for 
two hours. During those two hours he devoured 
chapter after chapter, like a romance. He did not 
begin, like Guido Sorrelli, by kneeling to ask for 
humility, and to pray that the Holy Spirit might 
direct ^nd enlighten him : he was too ignorant 
for thatJ But he read, with strange wonder, the 
sublime succinct narrative of creation ; of the 
fall ; of the first homicide ; of the flood ; of the 
confusion of tongues ; of the call of Abraham. 

While he was immersed in the history of the 
majestic old man, and lost in wonder at his holy 
boldness in expostulating and pleading with the 
Lord of all the earth, Emilio heard his own 
name shrilly reiterated, and reluctantly obeyed 
the summons. At night, before he slept, he went 
through the histories of Isaac, of Jacob, and of 
Joseph ; he never slept till he had finished Gene- 
sis, and then he went to bed with a head almost 
too full to sleep. Before he had left his family, 
he had, as usual, recited the rosary with his father, 
mother, and aunt. 
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Next morning he was poring over Exodus. 
It occurred to him that he could take his book to 
the old hermitage, where Basilio had read to him 
and Violetta. The associations of that spot were 
dear and pleasant to him. Thither he repaired, 
without meeting a living creature ; and there, 
while a fair page of Nature lay open before him 
unnoticed and unadmired, he turned the page of 
Revelation. 

Suddenly he paused — he had come to chapter 
XX. ^ How is this ?' thought he. * There is 
something wrong at last! The commandments 
are given incorrectly. The second command- 
ment is, " Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain." But here it is set down, 
" Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image ; nor the" — hum — hum ! Ha ! the third 
ought to be, " Remember that thou keep holy 
the feasts." Here, in the corresponding one, 
which is called the fourth, is written, " Remember 
that thou keep holy the Sabbath day" — hum — 
hum.'i 

^ * La prima cosa che mi colpi esaminando la Bibbia fu la lettura 
dei died comandamenti di Dio. Dopo averli letti e riletti, non 
poteva prestar fede agli miei occhi nd rendermi ragione di ci6 che 
leggeva ; scoprii che la Chiesa Romana nel suo insegnamento 
aveva troncato il secondo comandamento ! e per dissimulate questa 
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Those waters of spiritual life in which ' a lamb 
may wade, and yet an elephant can swim/ affect 
different minds in different ways, as various as 
their characteristics. It was the first chapter of 
St Matthew's Gospel which so seized on the 
attention of Mr. Alexander (afterwards Bishop of 
Jerusalem), that he read on and on, till from an 
incredulous son of Israel he became a believing 
Christian. Emilio's mind was much less ripened. 
He was no deep logician, but he had an abhor- 
rence of deception ; and, having accepted the 
Bible for the word of truth on the word of one 
whom he trusted, he no sooner found the discrep- 
ancy between the commandments as they stood 
in it, and as they were taught by his Church, than 
the veil was torn from his eyes, and he became 
indignant under the sense of having been the 
dupe of a fabrication. 

From this moment he in reality ceased to be a 
Romanist ; and though he was a long, long way 

frode e conservare il numero died, aveva diviso in due il decimo 
comandamento ! Cio mi fece una dolorosa impressione ; e da quel 
momento mi convinsi che la Chiesa Romana non poteva essere la 
vera religione, poiche calpestava uno dei died comandamenti di 
Dio, perche condanna il culto delle immagini.' 

* Quattro Preti usciti dal Papismo per seguire la Parola di Dio e 
a loro cosdenza.' — Nisbet. 1846. 
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from apprehending the whole scope of the Book 
of Life, he read, believing that — 

* Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 
And happiest he of human race 
To whom the Lord hath given grace 
To read, to learn, to mark, to pray. 
To force the gate, and learn the way.' 

Having finished the narrative parts, it must be 
owned he waded slowly, and with abated inter- 
est, through the abstruser portions. Meanwhile 
he turned to the thick, close-covered pages of 
D*Aubign6's enthralling work, printed at Geneva 
in 1838. 

* Le monde affaibli,' it began, * chancellait sur 
ses bases quand le Christianisme parut. Les reli- 
gions nationales, qui avaient suffi aux p^res, ne 
satisfaisaient plus les enfants/ 'Just as it is with 
us,' thought Emilio. * Un certain d^isme, d^pourvu 
d' esprit et de vie, surnagea pendant quelque temps 
au-dessus de I'abime ou s'^taient englouties les 
vigoureuses superstitions des anciens/ 

' Us again,' muttered Emilio, * I know very well 
that Basilio hovered at one time on the brink of 
deism ; it can only be the Bible that has saved 
him/ 

Then he read how a vast and proud hierarchy 
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had weighed down the world ; how it was over- 
thrown by Jesus Christ, who brought the human 
soul again into contact with the source of truth ; 
how the truth was gradually overlaid by human 
inventions ; and how, from small beginnings, Rome 
at length usurped the domination of the world. 

It was like seeing the reverse side of the tapes- 
try. Emilio beheld events and historical charac- 
ters he was superficially acquainted with in a new 
point of view ; a new light fell on them, and threw 
all the shadows the other way. Not being accus- 
tomed to tough reading, he found it dry work till 
he reached Erasmus. He was greatly interested 
in him ; but * Le courage manqua h Erasme! He 
plodded on till he reached the charming chapter 
beginning * Tout ^tait prit! 

Here he found himself in company with the 
monk that shook the world. He followed little 
Martin into the wood to make up his fagot ; saw 
him under the schoolmaster's care ; heard him 
carolling at Christmas at the door of the benevo- 
lent peasant whose rough voice at first frightened 
him ; and traced his course till he reached the 
university. Then came an absorbing passage : 

* One day he entered the university library, and 
turned over one book after another, till at length 
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he came to one which caught his attention ; he had 
never seen it before. He read the title — it was 
the Bible; a rare book, at that time almost un- 
known. His interest was strongly excited ; he 
was astonished to find in this volume a good deal 
besides the disjointed fragments of Epistles and 
Gospels read in church on Sundays, which he had 
supposed to comprise all the Word of God ; here 
were whole pages, whole chapters, whole books, of 
which he had not had an idea !' 

'Just my case,' thought Emilio. 

* His heart beat,' continued the writer ; * he de- 
voured the pages with avidity. He happened to 
have opened on the story of Hannah and the little 
Samuel. He could hardly contain himself. That 
child, whose parents lent him to the Lord all the 
days of his life ; the song of Hannah, wherein she 
proclaimed that the Lord had exalted the lowly 
and meek ; the little child, growing up in the 
immediate presence of the Eternal, — every word 
filled him with an emotion he had never felt 
before. " Oh," exclaimed he, " if this book were 
but mine !" And so he read it and re-read it.' 

Then Emilio read how the overwrought young 
man fell sick, but struggled through his sickness ; 
how he took his degree ; how his friend Alexis 
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was assassinated ; how he asked himself, * What 
would become of me if I were thus suddenly 
snatched from this life ?* and how his soul was 
troubled. 

^ He saw him trying to assuage this trouble by 

entering the cloister. But no, it would not do. 

N^ There was a chained Bible in the convent, and to 

this Martin Luther resorted again and again, to 

s the neglect of his prayers. They should have 

4 been offered before he began to read ; but they 

need not have been long ones. He tried to mul- 
tiply their number at the expense of sleep. For 
seven weeks he scarcely slept. He mortified his 
appetite ; restricted himself to dry bread and a 
herring. But it would not do. He felt he could 
not work out his own salvation, and he knew not 
who could and would. 

Emilio read with great commiseration how the 
poor monk was found lying senseless in his cell by 
certain choristers ; and how the young boys, by 
their sweet voices, roused him to life and tears. 
Then Staupitz, the humane vicar-general of the 
Augustines, when he came on his rounds, noted 
the unhappy young man, aod ministered to his 
mind diseased. * Why these sad thoughts V said 
he. ^ Instead of macerating your body for your 
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sins, fling yourself into the very arms of Jesus^ 
Confide in Him, in the beauty of His life, in the/, 
efficacy of His death. Do not fear ; God has not 
lost sight oiyou ; it is you who have lost sight of 
Him r And he went on to explain to him that 
the love of God was more than all mortifications 
and sacrifices. 

The scales fell from Luther's eyes. ' But, oh,' 
said he, groaning, * I am such a sinner ! such a 
sinner!' 

* Well,' said Staupitz cheerfully, * would you be 
a make-believe sinner, and have a make-believe 
Saviour V 

It does us good to recall these things, though 
we know them so well already. But to Emilio 
they were quite new ; and with ever-increasing 
interest he followed Luther through his career, 
sympathizing with him step by step. 

He received a letter from Bonomi, enclosing one 
from Basilio. The journey and voyage had been 
effected in safety; his kind companions had frankly 
offered him a home as long as he needed one ; 
but he would not encumber them with his support. 
They gave him letters to their English friends, 
among whom he hoped to find employment of some 
sort ; and he begged Emilio to write to him as soon 
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as he could send him his address. He longed to 
know how his mother was, and only regretted her 
age and infirmities kept her in Italy. He could 
never discharge his obligations to Emilio and 
Onofrio, and now he incurred one more, in com- 
mitting his mother to their charge. He thanked 
Emilio for providing him with linen and a small 
supply of money. He regretted to say he must 
borrow some of Bonomi, to carry him to England, 
but he trusted, by frugality and industry, soon to 
repay them both. And he hoped Emilio had 
found his proffered gift and accepted it. ' Dio ti 
benedica I Sta sanOy ed amami' 

Emilio's heart ached at having to tell him of 
Signora Francesca's death. Certainly it was what 
is commonly called * a happy release ;' but she 
had undoubtedly been frightened and worried out 
of her life. 

Basilio*s first letter was followed by a second, 
giving his address in some street in Soho. The 
Huntleys were in England, but not in London, so 
his letter to them was of no use. He had put 
down his name at Dulau's, among a host of others, 
as a teacher of Italian. A young lady happened 
to apply the same day for an Italian master ; on 
reading over the list, she thought Basilio Novello 
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was the prettiest name, and for no better reason 
her choice fell on him. 

' She proves a most delightful pupil/ he wrote ; 
* and her widowed mother treats me as a son. 
The young lady (her name is Emma) is training 
herself for a governess, as her father died and un- 
expectedly left them in straitened circumstances. 
She is proficient m every branch of education but 
Italian. I think myself happy to be her instructor. 
Sometimes they invite me to tea. On one occa- 
sion a friend of theirs gave me an opera ticket. 
Of course, I enjoyed the treat immensely. And 
who do you think sat next me, and accosted me 
in Italian } The man whom you knew as Celsi. 
How sad his history is ! He is writing it' 

Emilio now undertook the unwelcome task of 
acquainting him with his mother's death ; but 
before his letter could reach him Basilio wrote 
again. After reiterating ' Emomium Emmcel he 
described his impressions of England and the 
English ; but, of course, he chiefly judged by the 
surface, for he seemed to have got into a little 
cluster of refugees, of all shades of liberalism. But 
yet he struggled to see with his own eyes, not 
theirs, and to draw his own inferences. * The 
English expect this war to be over before winter/ 
K 
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he said. * There has been a report of the fall of 
Sebastopol/ 

Alas, the report was false ! and the Allies 
were to spend that terrible winter in the trenches. 
Also, he said, * Celsi is clever, but I mistrust him. 
I never feel quite sure of his truth. Of his mis- 
fortunes there can be no doubt. Poor fellow ! he 
is now lecturing about the country.' 

Basilio was deeply affected by the news of his 
mother's death, and considered himself the cause 
of it. His letters became strongly tinctured with 
religious feeling, which, he frankly owned, was 
fostered by Emma and her mother. He even 
expressed a wish to enter the Reformed Church. 

And thus the winter passed on. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SILVIO. 




jT will be remembered that during the 
Crimean War an Anglo-Italian Legion 
was formed, with a view of being either 
sent to the Crimea, or to some of Queen Victoria's 
garrisons to relieve our regular troops. Paid 
mercenaries have a hateful name, and have too 
often earned it by hateful conduct ; but this 
Sardinian contingent was formed of the most 
orderly, well-behaved men imaginable. Victor 
Emanuel, who already had an eye to the uni- 
fication of Italy, thought himself happy in having 
this opportunity of giving some of his troops a 
taste of foreign service, side by side with the 
tried veterans of England and France ; and 
Silvio Brunetti, now a well-trained soldier, re- 
joiced when it fell to his lot to exchange the 
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monotony of barracks at home for the tented 
field abroad. 

It was in the lovely month of May 1855, that 
the Sardinians reached the Crimea, and came 
to the assistance of the worn, wearied Allies. 
Fresh as larks, healthy, cheerful, and neatly ap- 
parelled in grey uniforms, their appearance was 
very much admired by the English, who gave 
them a cordial welcome. 

The fighting season was now coming on, and 
the army was so much increased by seasonable 
reinforcements, that it was thought necessary 
to extend its position. On the 25 th, therefore, 
20,000 French, lo/xx) Sardinians, and 20,000 
Turks marched towards the Tchernaya, the Rus- 
sians falling back as they advanced without offer- 
ing 'any opposition. The space occupied by the 
Allies was thus nearly doubled, and a plentiful 
supply of water secured. The plains around 
them were covered with luxuriant herbage and 
flowers. In some spots, knolls were so covered 
with purple, red, and yellow blossoms, as to look 
like nosegays. 

Silvio liked his position very well, though oc- 
casionally he was a prey to strange longings for 
home. Amid the Crimean wilds, on sentry-duty 
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during the night-watches, his thoughts would 
dwell, with a mixture of luxury and pain, on 
Rosina, amid scenes which owed all their colour- 
ing to fancy ; and would turn, with much greater 
certainty of truth, to Assunta at the daily round 
and common task, — feeding chickens and silk- 
worms, weaving cloth, drawing water, with the 
blind grandmother and her distaff never far off. 
He knew what bis father and brothers were 
doing in the fields, wondered if his father had 
quite forgiven him, and his brothers ceased to 
grumble ; whether his grandmother and sister 
frequently talked and thought of him. At such 
an hour they were dining, at such an hour repeat- 
ing the rosary, at such an hour sleeping, * or lying 
awake, as the case may be,* thought Silvio. 

He received a letter from Assunta, who wrote 
to him, by her spectacled secretary, about once 
a quarter. And the old scribe felt more interest 
in her genuine, sisterly affection than in the 
trumpery love-letters it was usually his lot to 
pen. 

*We pray for you daily,' she said, 'and we 
pray for a speedy and righteous peace. Father 
keeps on well, but seems tired at times ; you know 
he is always very silent Tonio pets your star- 
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ling ; and mentions you sometimes. For me, I 
think of you always, — always !* 

Silvio expected soon to know what warfare 
really was, and wondered how he should feel in 
the midst of a battle. He looked with interest 
and curiosity at the shattered wrecks of soldiers 
he sometimes saw, who had borne the brunt of 
the campaign, and regretted that they could not 
speak a mutual language. * Buono' seemed the 
only Italian word they had at command. 

Occasionally he strayed towards the village 
of Tchergoum, with its octagonal tower, rising 
amid a grove of trees ; and now and then a 
stray shot from the Cossacks lounging about it 
warned him that he was incautiously getting too 
near them. 

One fine spring evening an English officer pro- 
ceeded to pay a visit of curiosity and inspection 
to the Sardinian camp. On his way thither one of 
the hangers-on of the Allied Armies approached, 
and offered to sell him a rare bargain, that the 
Russians had left behind them. What was it } A 
piano ! The officer laughed, and shook his head. 
It was rather too large to be put into a saddle- 
bag. Presently another camp-follower offered him 
another treasure — an old post-chaise ! * Well/ 
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thought he, * if any one has a mind for the piano, 
here is a post-chaise to put it in/ 

The drum had beaten to quarters ere he reached 
the Sardinian camp, where a singular scene pre- 
sented itself. Strolling through it with apparent 
carelessness, yet with a quick eye that continually 
glanced into the soldiers' huts, he beheld a sight 
which he thought he should never forget 

Three or four lighted candles in almost every 
hut rendered their interiors plainly visible ; and 
he saw circles of soldiers reclining in various easy 
postures, listening attentively to one of the party 
who read aloud. He beheld groups thus occupied, 
again and again. Approaching near enough to 
distinguish the nature of the book that thus 
interested them, he found it to be the New Tes- 
tament. 

* It looks like a church,' said a young corporal 
to him, as he turned away deeply moved at the 
sight. * I assure you, it generally occurs every 
night ; and the camp at this hour is peculiarly 
still.' 

* It fills me with surprise and thankfulness,' said 
the officer. *Who would ever have thought to 
see a whole battalion of infantry occupied in 
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reading the Word of Life ? Italians, too, of all 
others!' 

Approaching a young man stretched at full 
length, and lying almost on his chest, with his 
head supported by his hands, and his elbows 
resting on the ground, apparently immersed in 
his book, the officer accosted him in Italian, and 
said : 

* Understandest thou what thou readest ?' 
Silvio — for it was he — started violently, and 

looking up at him with his bright, honest eyes, 
answered, almost in the words of Scripture : * How 
can I, except some one teach me ?* 

* You must pray,' said the officer kindly ; * you 
must pray for grace and light No one can read 
in the dark. We read God's Word in the dark 
till the Holy Spirit sheds its light on the page. 
That Holy Spirit is given to them that ask for it. 
Ask for it in the name of Jesus Christ, and it will 
be given you. Will you V 

' Yes, sir.' 

Here the officer either turned shy, or got to the 
end of his Italian, for he turned suddenly away. 
Silvio looked wistfully after him. 

* I wish he had said a little more,' thought he, 
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' for he might have set a poor fellow in the right 
way ; yet what he said was very good, and I will 
act <Ki ft. O Grod, vouchsafe Thy Holy Spirit to 
me, a poor, ignorant sinner, and enlighten me for 
Thy dear Son's sake !' 

It was a short prayer, and a very good one. A 
few days after, the attack on the Mamelon took 
place. 







CHAPTER XIV. 



A STRONG-MINDED LADY. 




[NE fine day, Emilio was proceeding to 
the town, when he heard a strange 
cry of *Hoy ! hoy!* 
The tone seemed neither masculine nor femi- 
nine ; and when he approached the person who 
had cried out, the question still seemed rather 
doubtful, though he concluded that he saw a lady. 
She was mounted on a very fine horse ; wore a 
very mannish habit and collar; her hat, gloves, 
and whip looked mannish too. A dog stood 
beside the horse, and at the pommel of her 
saddle hung a small basket, containing a small 
puppy. 

The lady looked about thirty years of age, but 
might be more ; she was tall, upright, blonde, and 
a good deal freckled. 
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* I thought you never would hear me/ said she 
in English, as Emilio drew near ; and then, in 
Italian — 

' Signor, will you help an unprotected female 
under difficulties ? In the first place, you see, I 
have dropped my whip ; in the second, I want 
you to direct me to a horse-doctor/ 

Emilio picked up the whip, and presented it 
with a profound bow ; and then, laying his hand 
gently on the horse's neck, said — 

' Is this handsome animal in want of a doctor ?' 

* This ? no ; but my groom's horse has broken 
down completely, and actually lies on the road, 
helpless, shivering, and cold as ice, about a hun- 
dred yards off. So I told Anto to stand by him, 
while I rode on in search of help.' 

* I certainly know of a horse-doctor, but have 
no great opinion of him,' said Emilio. ' He bears 
a very indifferent reputation, and probably would 
make your horse worse instead of better, for the 
sake of a job.' 

' Oh, that would never do,' said the lady. 
' Come and see him yourself, and give me your 
opinion of him.' 

Emilio was no great judge, but he was curious 
to see more of the lady, whom he concluded to be 
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English, but who did not by any means realize 
his ideas of an Englishwoman. 

The lady, giving her steed a little reminder 
with her heel and her rein, cantered lightly in 
advance, and Emilio could not help admiring her 
horsemanship. A turn of the road brought them 
close to the groom and prostrate animal ; the 
former of whom immediately began tossing his 
arms aloft in despair, exclaiming — 

' O signorina ! signorina ! there is no hope, no 
help for him ! His leg is broken.* 

* Broken !' exclaimed Miss Sparkes (for such 
was her name), suddenly reining up. * This is 
bad, isn't it V said she, appealing to Emilio. * He 
must be shot !* 

If she had added, * and you must shoot him,' 
she could scarcely have given him a greater turn. 
He almost expected her to produce a pistol from 
her holster and perform the feat herself Mean- 
while she rode on to the spot, and, throwing her 
bridle over the pommel, nimbly sprang to tiie 
ground. 

* Thank you,' said she, as Emilio silently stood 
at the head of her horse ; and she then proceeded 
to examine and handle the invalid animal with 
great care and without any fear. 
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'Why, I don't believe his leg is broken, you 
stupid fellow/ said she. * His knee is, I grant you, 
and I don*t believe he would have stumbled if 
you had not ridden him so badly. Soho, poor 
fellow; soho, poor fellow ; poor Sancho !' patting 
him with great tenderness, to Sancho's evident 
satisfaction, and then clucking a little to him ; on 
which Sancho, to Emilio's surprise and pleasure, 
exerted himself and struggled to his feet, trem- 
bling all over. 

* Oh, you rogue, were you malingering V said 
Miss Sparkes, caressing him. * No, no, poor fellow, 
you are really hurt. You must lead him gently 
forwards, Anto, and then we will see what we 
can do. We are not far from Selvaggio, sir, are 
we V 

Her manner had much increased in politeness 
to Emilio, whom, in fact, she had not at first taken 
for a gentleman. 

' O no,' said Emilio, ' you may ride there in 
ten minutes.' 

* Is there a good inn V 

' I am afraid you may not think it such.' 
' Hum, that's disappointing, for I shall have to 
wait in it till my brother comes round in his 
yacht. However, I am accustomed to roughing 
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it ; and I have letters of introduction to the syndic 
and il signor awocato/ 

*Ah, they will do everything in their power, 
then, for you, be assured, signorina. They are 
our two principal men.' 

* Many thanks for your services, sir. My 
brother, I am sure, will be glad to acknowledge 
them. Here is his card,' and, bowing to him, she 
rode on. The card was engraven with * Captain 
J. Sparkes, R.N. ;' and * Miss Sparkes* was pen- 
cilled beneath. 

Looking over his shoulder, Emilio perceived 
the groom close behind him, and said, ' You must 
not walk that horse too fast.' 

' Signor, nh' 

* Have you ridden far to-day ?' 

* Signor, si* and he stated the number of miles. 

* Ha ! that was a long ride for a lady.' 

* Signor, the lady thinks nothing of distances. 
She has ridden that horse of hers two thousand 
miles.' 

* Is it possible .?' 

* Per BaccOy she has ; or, at any rate, two hun- 
dred. All the way from Naples.' 

' Have you been long in her service ?' 

* Three weeks, signor.' 
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* And have been travelling all that time ?' 
' All that time, signer/ 

* Have you got into any difficulties on the road ?' 
' Per certo, we have ! We were once nearly 

captured by the briganti! 
' Ay, and how did you get off?' 

* Luckily, the briganti did not see us.' 

* Lucky certainly/ said Emilio, disappointed of 
an adventure. 

* Ah, I was frightened, I can tell you, signor ! 
But the signora was not frightened. She had a 
pistol, and she told me that if we fell in with the 
briganti and I ran away from her, she would 
shoot me' 

* Do you think she would have done so V 

* Per certo! 

* And what has the lady done V 

' Once she flicked a man across the eyes.' 

* Did he cry out r 

* Per certo' 
'And resent it Y 

* S ignor, no. A veva paura^ per certo ! ' 

Emilio laughed. He thought, though the lady 
had called herself unprotected, she seemed very 
little to need protection. 

* Hospitality is proverbially the virtue of half- 
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civilized races/ said Gallenga. ' By virtue of two 
letters, I was able to travel two weeks and some 
days, without ever, except on one occasion, seeing 
the inside of an inn/ Consequently, Miss Sparkes 
no sooner sent her letters to the syndic and 
avvocato than they hastened to lay themselves, 
their houses, and all they possessed, at her feet, 
and when Emilio, after a little hesitation, pre- 
sented himself at The Crane, he found these two 
gentlemen descending the stairs. 

Miss Sparkes was seated at the balconied win- 
dow of the room which had been occupied by the 
Miss Huntleys. It commanded a charming view 
of the bay, and of the open sea beyond. She 
was still in her habit, and she sat cooling herself 
with a large green fan, her head uncovered, and 
a face by no means unprepossessing, shaded by a 
profusion of yellow-brown hair. 

* I am glad of this opportunity of thanking you, 
sir, for your kindness on the road,* said she, not 
only offering her hand, but giving his a cordial 
grasp. * Do you speak English Y 

* Not a word, signora.' 

* Luckily, I am pretty fluent in Italian, though 
I daresay my accent is not good. These polite 
townspeople of yours, the syndic and avvocato, 
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have been laying everything they possess at my 
command. I can hardly understand such cor- 
diality from perfect strangers, though, of course, 
it is not meant to be taken literally/ 

* Oh,* said Emilio, ' I can venture to say their 
good-will was not assumed. Curiosity mingled 
with their kindness, in wishing to see you within 
their doors. Our lives are so sequestered, that 
any accomplished traveller repays us amply for 
the utmost kindness we can have the good fortune 
to proffer.' 

* Whatever claim I may have,* said Miss Sparkes, 
* to the appellation of an accomplished traveller, 
this is an agreeable characteristic of your nation. 
When I was passing some poor people gathering 
walnuts, last autumn, they exclaimed, "Have some! 
have some ! there are plenty for you and for us." ' 

* You seem to have been a great traveller, 
signora,* said Emilio, rather envying her. 

* Of late years I certainly have been, but during 
my early life I had little change. So that, being 
now without home ties, with Ho near relative, in 
fact, except my brother, I wander hither and 
thither at will ; for I am quite old enough now to 
do anything that is respectable !* 

' And now,* she added, after a moment's pause, 
L 
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* pray tell me something about yourself ; for I 
only know what your card tells me, — that you 
are Signor Emilio Riario/ 

* Indeed, signorina, there is little to tell ; I am 
merely the son of a country gentleman. My life 
has been a blank/ 

* But that is your own fault I have no patience 
with you Italians. Why is not my life a blank ? 
Because I don't let it be so. I should be covered 
with blue mould if I contented myself with doing 
nothing, or with doing of nothings. My mind 
would grow quite mossy, like an old apple-tree. 
Besides, your life a blank } Why, it has not been 
a very long one. I should not take you to be 
twenty. Are you V 

Emilio reluctantly admitted that he was not. 

* Well, who expects, or at least has a right to 
expect, their life to be anything but a blank up to 
that time, — in the way of great events, that is } 
People do not generally have great enterprises 
offered to them before that age ; they are not ripe 
for them. But, in the way of attainments, of self- 
cultivation — oh, our lives may, before twenty, be 
anything but a blank !' 

' You English have such energy,' said Emilio, 
after a pause. 
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' That's why we go ahead so. My father began 
the world with almost nothing, and died an affluent 
man, universally respected in the manufacturing 
town in which he lived. That would not have 
been the case if he had allowed his life to be a 
blank. You should extend your views, enlarge 
your ideas.' 

* That is very well for you to say, signorina, 
who may roam over Europe at your will. I only 
wish I had the means.' 

* But without going beyond your own country ; 
there is plenty worth seeing within it. Perhaps 
you have never been to Naples V 

'Ono!' 

* To Rome V 
'No.' 

* Florence } Venice .? Milan V 

* I have never been beyond a day's journey 
from home,' said Emilio, a little impatiently. 

' I thought so. You should visit the different 
states and capital cities.' 

* Ma come V said Emilio, with the emphasis of 
Metastasio's Radamante. ' I have not a horse and 
groom as you have, signora !' 

* " Per laposta dei cam!' then,' said Miss Sparkes, 
laughing, *with your knapsack on your back, as 
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my brother has done, who might have a dozen 
horses and grooms if he chose. See how our 
young Englishmen trudge about during the long 
vacation, scaling Alps, glissading down icy slopes, 
hauling one another over crevasses, and too often 
despising the pioneership of guides. In Germany, 
what hosts of young students, with fair, flowing 
locks, troop along on their walking tours, making 
the air ring with their songs and laughter ! Be- 
lieve me, it is very delightful.' 

* I can quite believe that,' said Emilio. 

' But why should not you also emulate }' per- 
sisted Miss Sparkes. * As I rode to this place, I 
could not help remarking what a splendid tract 
of country I was traversing. In the cuttings 
through which the road is carried, were veins of 
serpentine and schillerstein, not only in chalk, 
but in one another. You understand me V 

* Not quite,' said Emilio. 

* Ah, you are no geologist The road itself is 
capitally made, and the views, both landward and 
seaward, are particularly fine. There is one dis- 
tinction, however, between your roads and ours. 
Are you up in the subject V 

* Not exactly,' said Emilio. 

* Ah, you are no road-surveyor. You appre- 
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ciate, however, the almost tropical vegetation 
around you — the rocky paths, overhung with ar- 
butus and mountain-ash, from whence you glance 
down on romantic ruins, picturesque cottages, and 
churches of singular architecture.* 

* All this has so long been familiar to me,* said 
Emilio, 'that— 

* That you take no interest in it. Just so. You 
are no painter. I think I may also say, no poet' 

Emilio's colour deepened at this home-question. 
After a moment's silence, he said gravely — 

* If neither poet nor painter, there is something 
else beginning with a P ; I am a patriot' 

* Ah, precisely. Just what I might have sup- 
posed. A son of young Italy. And what are 
the young sons of Italy going to do for their 
mother V 

* That is a difficult question/ said Emilio. 

* I will answer it,' said Miss S'parkes. ' They 
must make themselves men. At present they 
are boys.' 

' Really, signorina,* cried Emilio, * you are very 
hard upon us ! ' 

'Look here,' said Miss Sparkes, laughing. ' You 
and I are nothing to each other. Our acquaint- 
ance, juBt commenced, may end as quickly as it 
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has begun. It is of very little moment to me 
that during the short time we are together, you 
should think me an odd, or even an ill-bred 
woman. But if, during this short time, I, by 
putting things a little strongly, make a new and 
useful impression, it may be of real moment to you! 

* Believe me, signorina, I quite feel the force of 
what you say, and am grateful to you. Pray do 
not spare me.* 

* Well then, during the short time I am here, 
come to me as often as you will. I may be here 
to-day, gone to-morrow, for my brother is coming 
in his yacht to pick me up. I shall like you to 
see him. He is a capital fellow, but he is a sad 
hand at Italian.' 

* I wish then I could speak English,' said Emilio. 

* Why should you not learn } I will teach you, 
if you like, as long as I stay. Wherever I go, I 
like to leave a mark behind me.' 

' Oh, thank you, thank you, signora! The 
thing I should like of all others ! I have a dic- 
tionary and a volume of Shakspeare ; but — ' 

' Shakspeare is quite too difficult for you.' 

* Kossuth learnt English from Shakspeare and 
the Bible.' 

' You are not Kossuth,' said Miss Sparkes drily. 
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' What you should begin with should be some 
nursery rhymes, which would instantly fix them- 
selves in your mind by their oddity, and would 
teach you the idiom and accent as well as any- 
thing else/ 
' As, for instance ?* said Emilio. 

* As, for instance, " Humpty-dumpty sat upon 
a wall," which I may Italianize by 

Onte-donte sul muro sedeva, 
Onte-donte dal muro — 

What shall I say ? Scendera is not the thing — 

Onte-donte sul muro montava, 
Onte-donte dal muro cascava, 
Tutt' i cavalli e forzi del r^ 
Reunire non potevano Onte-dont^.' 

Of course, cascava should have been casch. How- 
ever, Emilio was immensely tickled at this non- 
sense, and especially at the number of feet in the 
last line, which he said were quite enough for Onte- 
donte to stand upon ; and he wanted to know who 
the king was, whether of Sardinia or Naples, or 
any other dynasty, and whether Onte-donte did 
not allegorize a bad constitution. After a good 
deal of nonsense and sense had been talked, she 
dictated to him something in English, and then, 
when she looked over it, exclaimed — 

* Oh, what a hand ! Is this your best ?' 
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Emilio, in some confusion, replied that he had 

not known she required his best. 

' Let me see what your best is, then/ 

He complied, a little annoyed, and took much 

pains. 

* Ah,* said she, after a pause, during which he 
was very uncomfortable, * this is much too flour- 
ishy. You know Fm speaking as a friend.' 

* Oh, do by all means,' put in pSbr Emilio. 

* Well then, since you allow me, I will say that 
it is quite remarkable to me how you Italians 
have degenerated in everything ; even in such a 
little thing (or what you consider such a little 
thing) as handwriting. Now, in my country, to 
write "a fine Italian hand" has become quite a 
proverb. Shakspeare makes his Malvolio say, 
" We think we do know the sweet Italian hand." 
And Walter Scott represents the old ladies of 
Queen Elizabeth's time as recollecting " the deli- 
cate Italian hand " in which the physician Alasco 
used to write his prescriptions. But the writing 
of you modern Italians is not fine ; it is tawdry. 
It is weak, poor, and flourishy. Now, I tell you 
honestly, that I am accustomed to judge of people's 
characters by their handwriting, and I am seldom 
deceived. I can almost always trace some ana- 
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logy. If you care, therefore, to stand high in my 
opinion, you know the way." 

* I shall never let you see my handwriting 
again,' said Emilio, deeply mortified, and tearing 
the paper into little bits. 

' On the contrary, my friend, I hope I shall 
see a good deal more of it, and see it a good 
deal better. And I think I shall see both. You 
are not one to^tiletto a friend for speaking the 
truth.' 

* Stiletto 1 No, certainly.' 

' Nor yet to owe them a grudge.' 

* I should like to see your writing, signorina.' 
'With all my heart (though you have seen it 

on my card).' And producing a gold pen from 
her * lady's companion,' she screwed it to a silver 
handle, saying — 

' Bad workmen find fault with their tools ; but 
good workmen take care to have tools that don't 
require to be found fault with. I have used this 
pen of Mordan's seven years, and never laid out 
twenty-five shillings to more advantage.' 

In a bold, beautiful hand, she wrote — 

* " Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily^ as unto the 
Lord." Charlotte Sparkes.' 
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' Those words are in the New Testament,' said 
Emilio. 

* Yes, they are. Have you read it ? All the 
better. I see we shall be good friends.* 

' I shall be glad to have you for my friend.' 

' I will be, then, if you will be a friend to 
yourself, and not molle ; what we English call a 
mollycoddle I' 




CHAPTER XV. 



THE YACHT IN THE OFFING. 




^ERE was another rap on the head of 
poor Emilio, 

* The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glow'd the steel.' 

Yet the docile youth, not feeling its full force, 
went home to his mother, and told her that she 
must absolutely and positively call on a surprising 
English lady, sister of * un gran capitanol who had 
brought letters of introduction to the syndic and 
Signor Monaco. 

Signora Riario was overwhelmed at the idea ; 
she rarely stirred out or paid visits. But Emilio 
and curiosity won the day ; and accordingly 
the old carriage was turned out, the creaking 
wheels greased, the dirty paint washed, the 
moth-eaten linings dusted, the lean, long-legged, 



long-tailed horses were put to it, and the sig- 
nora, in full toilette, was handed in by her son. 
After a good deal of rocking and jolting they 
got fairly to The Crane ; and Signora Riario, 
who had prepared herself to find the English 
lady in costly array, was not a little disap- 
pointed to see her come out of the stable in her 
habit ; but Miss Sparkes took an early oppor- 
tunity of informing her that she made a point of 
seeing her horse fed, * for otherwise he would only 
be filled with hay, instead of getting a good feed 
of corn/ Miss Sparkes did not at all mind being 
asked questions and having her habit felt and 
examined ; and she promised to return the visit 
the ^ext day. Meanwhile she asked Emilio to 
lend her a good telescope, that she might look 
out for her brother. Emilio went in quest of one, 
and returned with a glass he had borrowed of a 
friend. 

Onofrio, encouraged by his father's example, 
called on Miss Sparkes, chiefly incited thereto by 
Emilio's praises : he was therefore much disap- 
pointed to find her ' molto vecchid! — ' at least 
forty.' What could there be to admire in a lady 
of that age, tanned, freckled, and swathed in that 
hideous cloth garment, who looked after her horse 
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and whistled to her dog ? If such were English 
ladies, Onofrio wished to see no more of them, 
and pitied Emilio's taste. 

When Miss Sparkes rode over to return Signora 
Riario's visit, the old-fashioned hospitality of her 
reception was extreme. Sweetmeats and liqueurs 
were brought out ; it was a necessity she- should 
taste them ; and her whip, her gloves, her habit 
were emphatically pointed out to Signora Celes- 
tina, who touched and commented on them. Then 
sundry pieces of embroidery were brought out for 
her admiration, which was especially excited by 
a cope Signora Celestina was elaborately work- 
ing for Don Pancrazio. She was so sorry Miss 
Sparkes could not see his robes ! they were 
unequalled ! incredible ! 

Miss Sparkes, after being shown everything in 
and about the house, rode homewards, through 
some lanes. She saw across the fields the cottage 
where Silvio's family lived ; and, desirous to com- 
pare domestic life in the country mansion with 
that in the cottage, she threw her rein to her 
groom, alighted, and crossed the fields. 

Assunta, seated at the door, with her youngest 
brother at her knee, raised her large, liquid eyes, 
and hospitably said, ' Enter, enter, signora.* Dirt 
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and discomfort so evidently reigned within that 
Miss Sparkes hesitated. However, dragging up 
her habit to escape contamination, if possible, she 
picked her way into the kitchen, saying, ' Sono 
una forestiera ; Sono una Inglesel in a raised voice, 
as if Assunta were deaf. 

* Possibilef said Assunta, looking at her with 
as much interest as if she were a gorilla. And 
she placed a rickety chair, the only one, for her 
visitor. 

* Ah ! una forestiera ! una dama Inglese, re- 
peated the grandmother, whose sightless eyes 
were, as usual, turned to the sun. 

' Is that poor woman blind V cried Miss 
Sparkes. 

' Stone-blind, signora,* said Assunta plaintively. 
* The Lord has chastised us, has He not ?' 

' Can nothing be done for her V 

* Nothing, signora.* 

' And can she do nothing V 

* O yes, signora. She can spin. She spins and 
I weave, and that 's how we live.* 

' Live ! You Hve very well, I should think, 
your fields are full of crops.' 

' Ah ! signora, the proprietario has half, and we 
are heavily taxed besides.' 
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' Yes, heavily taxed besides/ echoed her grand- 
mother. 

* What do you Hve on ?' 

* Black bread and polenta — sometimes toma- 
tos or chestnuts. Have some chestnuts, signora } 
There are plenty.* 

* No, thank you. How many of you are there V 
Assunta began to count on her fingers. 

' There's Silvio — but poor Silvio is away ; he is 
fighting in the Crimea. I wish the war were 
over, signora. Then there's Beppo, and Renzo, 
and Tonio ; besides father, and grandmother, 
and me.' 

* And do you all sleep in the loft up that 
ladder?' 

* Yes, signora. Grandmother and I have a 
nice little room — as wide as that !' stretching out 
her arms. 

' But you have a room beyond this — ' 

* We make the oil there.' 

*Why do you let the hens and chickens walk 
about the house Y 

* They do no harm, signora.' 

* They generally bring fleas.' 
' Fleas do no harm, signora.' 

' Oh, well,' said Miss Sparkes, pausing, and look- 
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ing at the little boy, clad only in a little shirt, 
peeping at her from behind his sister. 

' You are a pretty little boy/ said she. ' Do 
you ever wash your hands ?' 

He looked at her roguishly, spat on his hands, 
and wiped them on his shirt. 

*You dirty little monkey!* cried she. * What 
should you say if I gave you this V and she held 
out a small coin. 

He said nothing, but stepped forward, seized 
her hand with both his own, and gave it a re- 
sounding kiss. 

' Ah,* said she, * dirty kisses are of no value to 
me. If you would wash yourself clean, I should 
like them very well. Did you ever hear, my little 
man, of Jesus Christ V 

He nodded, and pointed to a Madonna and 
Child in a niche. 

' Ah, I see. Well, I will tell you a story about 
him ; quite a true story. You know we ought to 
mind whatever He said, because He was the Son 
of God, who came down from heaven on purpose 
to save us, and teach us, and do us good. Well, 
one day He was going along, and He saw a very 
poor man who was blind, like your poor grand- 
mother, and had been blind ever since he was 
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born. This poor man had never seen the blue 
sky, nor the green grass, nor people's faces. So 
Jesus had compassion on him ; and what do you 
think He said to him } He said, " Go, wash." 
Well, the blind man, if he had been stupid and 
unbelieving, might have said, " That will not cure 
my blindness." But he was not so foolish as that. 
Because Jesus told him to go and wash, he went. 
He went and washed ; and oh, what a surprise ! 
he came back seeing ! Now, do you go and 
wash.' 

* And grandmamma too V said the urchin. 

* Grandmamma does not want washing,' said 
Miss Sparkes, biting her lip, ' but you do.' 

Assunta gave her an unutterably droll look ; 
but the little fellow ran off, and presently returned 
with hands, face, and hair wringing wet from the 
spring. 

*Ah, that's a good boy,' said Miss Sparkes, 
who had meanwhile been speaking kindly to his 
grandmother. * Now you may kiss my hand, and 
welcome, and have the centesimo besides. And 
look here, I am going to give your sister all these 
centesimi, to give one at a time to good boys 
that wash their faces and hands.' 

And giving the grateful girl all the small coin 
M 
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she had, she went away, leaving a pleasant im- 
pression behind her. 

* That girl/ thought she, ' made a bow that 
would have graced a duchess, and her head is set 
on her shoulders like that of a Greek goddess ; 
but I doubt if those beautiful tresses are un- 
braided more than once a week, and at any rate, 
they are sleeked with rancid oil. The poor old 
woman is a pitiable object ; patient, but how fear- 
fully ugly ! That poor old head of hers wants a 
cap, and those dreadful eyes want a shade. The 
boy, dirty little fellow, is a perfect Cupid. How 
one would like to train him !' 

Emilio, during this period, became a thorough 
dangler, by no means an unusual or despised 
character at that day, whatever it may be now. 
In Miss Sparkes's company he spent, but by no 
means wasted, many a morning. To his attentive 
ear, while she swept the horizon with the spy- 
glass, she would utter her miscellaneous thoughts, 
as thus : — 

' Your Sora Agnese would give me her eyes, or 
even her ear-rings, I believe, if I wanted them. 
The most obliging creature ; but how dreadful 
the attendance at your inns ! It quite horrifies 
me when a man walks into my bedroom to bring 
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me a jug of hot water. I have now induced Sora 
Agnese to take that office on herself, and bring 
me my morning cup of coffee, which I think she 
likes, because it gives her the opportunity, on one 
pretence or another, of looking over all my things. 
James will not be content with a cup of coffee in 
bed ; he will expect a regularly laid breakfast. 
What water-powers are wasted in this neighbour- 
hood ! If a remark is made on it, the answer 
always is, " Non ck danari!' And so, you neglect 
the means of making money. It is only when 
Nature is a harsh stepmother to .her children 
that she has good sons. Then, again, your police, 
your prisons. By the way, you have a prison 
here ; I should like to see it. Have you ever 
been into it V 

' Yes,' said Emilio, ' but I don't think it would 
repay your trouble. It — * 

* Repay my trouble ! The worse it is, the more 
it needs to be seen ! Let us go there directly.* 

Emilio reluctantly complied. *You will only 
find a few briganti there,' said he, * and a poor 
wretch who has sold Bibles and denied the Im- 
maculate Conception.' 

To the prison they went, where the usual appli- 
cation admitted them. The gaoler, a Swiss, who 
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had served under the first Napoleon, was evi- 
dently pleased as well as surprised at the sight of 
a lady. He easily allowed himself to be drawn 
out, both with regard to his own antecedents and 
to those of his charges. These latter were, accord- 
ing to him, unfortunate rather than deeply guilty ; 
though every one of them except Dominick had 
committed highway robbery with violence, and 
one of them was quite a notorious character. This 
worthy, who gave himself the airs of a chief, 
even in prison, was very peaceably engaged in 
knitting a waistcoat, while his companions were 
playing at pitch-and-toss, and one of them was 
chatting through the grate with a pretty girl who 
had brought him sweetmeats and cigars. 

The gaoler, as keeper of this human menagerie, 
stirred up the principal wild beast and invited him 
to show his teeth and claws, to which he willingly 
acceded. In fact, this ruffian*s mind was so per- 
verted, that he was evidently conceited on the 
subject of his atrocities, and he added a homicide 
or two, here and there, like a little cayenne, to 
season the dish. 

Miss Sparkes heard him with a look that would 
have discountenanced him, if anything could. 
Turning from him with unconcealed disgust, she 
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begged the gaoler to let her see the poor Nizzard. 
This he was very reluctant to do ; however, pure 
bullion carried the day, and they were admitted 
into the cell. 

Poor Dominick was brought very low. His 
protracted confinement had made him as weak as 
a child, and when he was spoken to in the accents 
of friendship and compassion, he wept. 

Damp and foul air and low diet had made 
him subject to abscesses, which debilitated him 
exceedingly. He had at this moment a torturing 
one on his neck, which threatened suffocation. 
Miss Sparkes offered to lance it for him ; and 
producing her penknife, calmly did so, and then 
stanched the wound with her cambric hand- 
kerchief. O the relief! * He was sick and in 
prison, and she came unto him.' 

Tears sprang into Emilio's eyes as he saw 
her perform this act of mercy, and he thought 
he could have kissed her hand as fervently as 
Dominick did. She patted the poor man on the 
shoulder, spoke to him in his own language, pro- 
mised to make his case known, and bade him 
hope his wrongs should be redressed and his cap- 
tivity ended. She spoke hopefully of the signs of 
the times, which betokened, she said, that great 
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changes were at hand. And she told him that, 
in her own free, happy country, where the Bible 
was the household oracle, more than one gifted 
preacher and scholar believed that the end of all 
things was close upon us, even at the very doors. 
' And then,' said she, ' our light afflictions will 
seem to have been but for a moment* 

She took leave of him, and shook hands with 
all the energy of her character, which I have never 
attempted to portray as feminine ; and then, 
turning to the gaoler, strongly urged him to let 
the prisoner have better food. She left the prison 
with the consoling belief, whether well founded or 
otherwise, that this desire would be obeyed. 

When Emilio described this prison -scene to 
Onofrio, he reluctantly ^admitted it was fine, and 
almost placed Miss Sparkes on a level with the 
heroine of Ancona ; but he deplored that the act 
of mercy should have been performed by a lady 
so destitute of grace and softness, who rode a 
horse as if she had but one leg. Emilio protested 
that he had become quite a convert to her way of 
riding, and thought it not only more graceful, but 
more modest than riding cross-legged. On which 
Onofrio said, with a shrug, ' If you will say that, 
you will say anything.' 
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As for Signora Riario and her sister, they 
lavished unqualified praise on the lancing, and 
only wished it had been on a more worthy subject 
than a wretched heretic. 

* Did you really and seriously,' said Emilio, in 
their next conversation, * beheve all you said to 
Dominick about the signs of the times ?' 

' Well,' said Miss Sparkes, * one colours a little 
highly when one is moved, and when one wishes 
to console ; but I really think that affairs have 
become so bad in Italy that they mtist mend/ 

' But about the end of the. world?* 

* About the end of the world I can say nothing. 
We are told that even the angels in heaven know 
not the day. But yet our Lord has told us to 
watch for the signs of its approach, and has told 
us what they will be, and many of those signs are 
to be seen around us. I can only say that, if I 
know myself, I shall be glad, come when it will' 

' Glad !' repeated Emilio, astonished. 

* Yes,' said she calmly, and looking earnestly at 
a thunder-cloud on the horizon. ' If that cloud 
were to part, and suddenly disclose the Lord 
coming with His saints, it would give me a great 
thrill, but I know I should be glad.' 

* Your courage must be immense,' said Emilio. 
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*■ Why so ? I am only sincere. I know that I 
am a great sinner, and have a humbling sense of 
it, but I know that He has undertaken to bear my 
sins if I will believingly cast them on Him, and 
that I do. And this naturally producing gratitude 
and affection, how can I but be glad to see Him 
face to face?' 

' Yes ; but—' 

' But the terrors of the Lord are appalling to 
flesh and blood. Well, unquestionably they must 
be to those who, feeling at enmity with Him, call 
on the rocks to cover them ; but, do you know, I 
believe the sense of love will ever dominate in 
those who feel it over the sense of power, and 
that if I felt a bond of union existing between us, 
I should strain my eyes towards Him rather than 
turn them away, even though,' she added in a low 
voice, * they were blasted by excess of bright- 
ness.' 

A long pause followed. Meanwhile, the sky 
cleared. 

' I shall look out again for James,' said she 
presently. * He and I are all the world to one 
another now, and though I have no fears for 
myself, I sometimes have for him. I should think 
he had come to harm, if he were not the most 
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unpunctual felFow in the world. By the bye, we 
were talking of signs of the times. Do you know 
that Vesuvius emitted tri-coloured clouds of smoke 
last year V She added, smiling, ' Not, indeed, 
green, red, and white, but black, yellow, and 
white.* 

* Ah, black and yellow are the Austrian colours,' 
said Emilio. * I 'm afraid Vesuvius is still in the 
Bourbon interest* 

'There's the "Petrel!"* exclaimed Miss Sparkes, 
* standing right into the bay. You can't see her 
without the glass — ^here it is. She seemed to rise 
suddenly from the sea.' 

* I see a white speck,' said Emilio, * but are you 
sure it is the " Petrel V ' 

* O yes, I know the cut of her jib, which, by 
the bye, is too large. I own I am glad to see her 
in safety, for I am always expecting her to go 
over ; but this bay is as quiet as a lake.' 

* Not always, though,' said Emilio. ' You forget 
the Libeccio and the Tramontana.' 

* Perhaps I should not think much of either,' 
said Miss Sparkes, resuming her look-out. * Whe- 
ther you creep close-hauled under the land, or 
stand boldly out to sea, there is not much danger 
here at any time, I fancy. And then you have no 
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tides, and scarcely any currents. How slowly the 
" Petrel " comes in ! There is hardly air enough to 
fan her sails ; even the lateen-sailed boats do not 
loosen their moorings to-day/ 

' It is getting very hot,' said Emilio. 

' Yes, and presently we shall no longer be in the 
shade. I shall go in and stir up Sora Agnese to 
make some addition to our dinner. James won't 
thank her for risotto.' 

She went in, but Emilio remained, taking a lazy 
pleasure in watching the little yacht, which, after 
all, was making very good way. Miss Sparkes 
was in no hurry to rejoin him, as an occasional 
glance from the balconied window sufficed to 
show her the " Petrel's" progress ; but, in about 
three-quarters of an hour, she came out, looking 
very brisk, and began waving her handkerchief, 
'•which her brother was now near enough to see. 

At length the little vessel, one of the smallest 
of its kind, brought-to in deep water, though close 
in-shore, and, while Emilio remained where he 
was. Miss Sparkes went to welcome her brother, 
a bronzed, good-tempered-looking man of forty, 
who stepped out, shook hands with her, and kissed 
her. They proceeded at once towards the inn, 
talking gaily and rapidly, and apparently over- 
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looking Emilio ; but Miss Sparkes, stopping 
short, beckoned to him, and presented him to 
her brother. Polite words were exchanged ; and 
then Emilio, turning shy, bowed low, and said he 
would remove from them the inconvenience of his 
presence. 

* Mind you come again soon, then,' cried Miss 
Sparkes, as he rapidly walked off. 

* Who is that young spark V said the Captain. 

* Oh, a very nice lad, son of a country gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood. The family name is 
Riario. He was very civil to me the first day I 
came here, and has helped to beguile the time 
since, while I have been waiting for you, you 
unpunctual fellow, and fancying the " Petrel" had 
foundered.' 

Captain Sparkes laughed, and said, * You might 
as well expect a duck to founder. She is web- 
footed and winged. What do you think I Ve been 
about } I Ve run all round Sicily, then stood out 
for Sardinia, passed through the Straits of Boni- 
facio, and saw the Lavezzi group. Then we got 
into a little basin, which seemed to have no out- 
let ; then we touched at La Maddalena ; and off 
a little island in ' its vicinity there was a tall, 
powerful man fishing. The Genoese fellow I 
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have on board told me it was General Gari- 
baldi. 

* Really ! well, I should have liked to see him. 
You know he is a remarkable man/ 

' O yes ; distinguished himself in '48, and also 
in South America. Well, we next had a good 
run along Corsica.' 

' How I should have liked to be with you ! ' 

' Why, I wanted you to ! You said you pre- 
ferred riding.' 

' So I did, and I liked it very much/ 

* Get into any trouble Y 

' No. Once a man sprang from a hedge and 
• laid his hand on my bridle ; but I switched him 
across the eyes, and rode on. 

^ Well done, Charlotte!' 

' Oh, it's no good being too particular here. 
He might have had comrades behind the hedge, 
with fire-arms, for anything I know. The whole 
country seems disorganized, and troubled beneath 
the surface. That youth you saw just now is full 
of high aspirations, but as simple as a baby. I 
have been trying to spirit him up a little, to make 
a man of himself.' 

* Suppose we take him a cruise V 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A LITTLE SAIL. 




[ ELL/ said Captain Sparkes next morn- 
ing at breakfast, ' shall we have a 
little sail >' 

* Hum — I think not. It is blowing rather too 
fresh.' 

* You're afraid of being squeamish }' 
'No.' 

* Afraid of being drowned .?' 

'Well, I think the '* Petrel" a tituppy little 
thing ; I always told you so.' 

' You told me yesterday evening that the sea 
here was always as smooth as glass.' 

* It has been so ever since I was here ; never- 
theless, poor Shelley was lost on this coast.' 

* Don't call him poor Shelley — atheistical 
fellow I' 
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' All the less fit to die!' 

* Certainly ; but I think your pity may be better 
bestowed/ 

* Signor Emilio says there are very ugly blasts 
here sometimes/ 

* I thought you were going to teach Signor 
Emilio courage V 

* Oh, well — one can but die once, and it will be 
in good company/ 

* ril engage to bring you home to dinner. I Ve 
had reef-points put into my sails on purpose to 
please you/ 

It was impossible to resist this proof of fra- 
ternal consideration, so Miss Sparkes consented to 
the sail without another word of objection. Just 
as she had tied her veil under her chin, to prevent 
its blowing away, Emilio came in. 

* Well,' said he, smiling, ' is there any wind 
to-day } Not a sail in sight. You are not going 
out, I suppose.^' 

* Indeed we are/ said Miss Sparkes, * and want 
you to go with us.' 

Emilio thought it would not do to show less 
courage than a lady, so he acceded. 

*You are not going to take Hero.?' said he. 
' She is not a water-dog.' 



N 
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* Hero won't stay behind, I believe/ said Miss 
Sparkes. ' Perhaps she may prove a Leander/ 

Though the depth of the water enabled tne 
yacht to lie close in-shore, it bobbed about so that 
it was no easy matter to step into it. This being 
accomplished, however, the anchor was heaved 
and she payed over well to the wind, heeling a 
good deal more than Emilio liked, but obeying 
the helm nicely. 

* This vessel is rather small,' said he. 

* Small ! that's the beauty of it,' said the owner. 
You would not have a pleasure yacht as large as 

a three-decker, I suppose V 

' I think,' said Emilio doubtfully, ' instead of 
the "Petrel," it should be called the " Coffin." ' 

This harmless witticism tickled Captain Sparkes, 
though the next instant he called out sternly, 
'Luff, sir, luff!' 

'James, you need not have had the large jib,' 
said Miss Sparkes. ' The small one would have 
been quite enough.' 

*You think it looks too much like a shroud, I 
suppose,' said he, laughing. * Oh, we shan't come 
to grief this time. We have not taken in one 
drop of water.' 

'Haven't we!' said Miss Sparkes, as a large 
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wave broke over hen * I am wet through now, 
at any rate/ 

* How very unfeeling it was of Hero/ said 
Emilio, * to leave her puppy. Fm sure she re- 
pents it' 

* Charlotte, what are you going to do with that 
puppy ?' said her brother. * I know somebody 
that would be glad of it/ 

' Here comes another squall/ said Miss Sparkes. 
' Who is the somebody ?' 

Some professional arrangements and another 
ducking postponed the answer. 

* Perhaps the somebody is yourself.' 

* No, it isn't ; it's—' 
Here they capsized. 

* Hold on, Charlotte !' said the Captain. ' Signor 
What's -your -name, keep clear of the rigging. 
Hang that dog, she'll bother Charlotte. Battista, 
you'd better swim ashore. Charlotte, I'm coming 
round to you.' 

' Never mind me/ said Miss Sparkes, * but whistle 
to Hero, for she has scrambled up on my shoul- 
der, and keeps thumping my back with her tail. 
Don't come round, James/ 

* Of course I shall, though/ said he ; * and 
Signor What-do-you-call-yourself, you had better 
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come too, because we shall then have the boat to 
leeward of us. At present it presses against us, 
don't you see ; but when we get round, it will be 
a support/ 

* Yes, it really will,' said Miss Sparkes. * I feel 
no fatigue whatever in my present position, and 
could hold on for hours.' 

* Luckily,' said Emilio, * a boat is putting off" 
from shore, and the men are rowing with all their 
might.' 

' How do you like being drowned, signor Y said 
the Captain. ' You know St. Paul was a day and 
a night in the deep.' 

* Agreeable company makes anything pleasant,' 
said Emilio insincerely. 

* Well, here comes the boat,' said Miss Sparkes, 
* and I'm not sorry for it' 

When they had, with some difficulty, been 
picked up, Emilio could not help saying — 
' Did you know we should not drown V 

* O no,' said Miss Sparkes ; ' but I thought it 
Ainlikely, and there was no good in making a dis- 
turbance. I am quite determined, however, not 
to go out in that yacht again, even if it is re- 
.covered.' 

And so they all got home. When Emilio re- 

N 
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lated the adventure to Onofrio, he added that he 
had never known such coolness. 

'Cool!' repeated Onofrio; 'cool enough, I 
should fancy, in the water all that time, with the 
Tramontana driving at the nape of your neck. I 
advise you to hang up your cap as a votive offer- 
ing in the chapel.* 

Onofrio, though he still affected to dislike Miss 
Sparkes, thought almost as much about her as 
his friend did, and daily looked to Emilio for the 
recital of some new thing. At length he began 
to join the little party in a shy, reluctant sort of 
way, though the reluctance was not as genuine 
as the shyness. 

As for the * Petrel,' it was sent round to Genoa 
in a very draggled condition, to be refitted ; and 
ultimately was sold to some misguided man, who 
gave what the owner called a mere song for it. 
Let us hope that he did not pay too dearly for 
nis whistle, even at that rate. 

Miss Sparkes decided to ride with her brother 
along the coast to Genoa, and they asked Emilio 
to accompany them and spend a week or two 
there. Emilio, delighted, plied his father so hard 
with entreaties to let him go, that Signor Riario, 
though unable to see the least necessity for this 
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extraordinary indulgence, yielded his consent and 
a small sum of money for necessary expenses. 

He borrowed a lean, long-legged horse, which 
he persuaded himself was rather a handsome 
animal ; and having made a dandy toilette, sur- 
veyed himself in an old pier-glass, and decided 
that (to use the imperial expression) his general 
make-up was choice. All the household assem- 
bled in the courtyard to see him off, as well 
satisfied with his appearance as the Vicar of 
Wakefield's family with that of Moses starting 
for the fair. Arrived at The Crane, he was joined 
by Onofrio, who came to witness the departure 
with interest, and perhaps a little envy. Onofrio 
had often contemplated the way in which Miss 
Sparkes stepped on her groom's hand, and was 
on her saddle in a moment, and being desirous 
to have a better understanding of the process, 
which seemed very easy, he politely stepped 
forward, and begged to have the pleasure of 
mounting her. She smiled, and told him to lock 
his hands together, and raise them when she 
stepped on them. She laid her hand on his 
shoulder, sprang up, and — down she came ; be- 
cause, of course, Onofrio had opened his hands. 
So she and others laughed, and so did he with a 
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little confusion, and would have made way for^ 
her groom. *No, no, try again. Try twenty 
times rather than give up.* 

So he triumphantly succeeded, in the eyes of a 
little knot of bystanders, including a couple of 
priests, who were highly entertained. Rosina's 
mother, too, was there. She had been laundress 
to Miss Sparkes, who had been friendly and 
helpful to her ; and she had been the first to see 
that the yacht had capsized, and had roused the 
fishermen to put off. \ 

' Now, Emilio,' said Miss Sparkes, as they 
quitted Selvaggio, ' don't concentrate your atten-- 
tion on your horse's ears, which he is accustomed' 
to take care of for himself, but look about you,| 
observe everything, admire what is admirable, | 
and notice blemishes, and consider how they] 
might be remedied. Some of these days, per-; 
haps, you "may help to remedy them. Let me^ 
hear plenty of sensible and ingenious remarks, 
and don't mind asking questions.* : 

* My first sensible and ingenious remark is,'' 
said Emilio, * that it was very lucky your groom ' 
broke his horse's knees when he did, or I should ■ 
never have known you.* 

* Get out of the way of complimenting, Emilio ; 
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lit is very weakening. See how beautiful this 
range of mountains is, and yet they are quite 
bare. Their beauty consists in their broken 
surfaces and endless varieties of colour, contrast- 
ing with the foliage at their base. We do not 
. see olives, figs, and myrtles growing in the open 
air in our country. This place might be made a 
paradise, but those poor huts, without window or 
chimney, are unfit for human dwellings.' 

* There are little windows near the roof,' said 
Emilio ; * they are small, to exclude the glare of 
light, and high up, for safety.' 

* Hark, there's a rifle-shot,' said Captain Sparkes. 
* Are we going to fall in with briganti V 

* It is a feU'de-joiel said Emilio. * See, there is 
a wedding-party up yonder, coming down from 
that little chapel.' 

It was a pretty sight, and enlivened by frequent 
irregular discharges of fire-arms, which made 
Emilio's horse turn round like a teetotum. For 
miles along the bay, they pursued a perfectly 
level road, with cliffs of marble and slate de- 
scending to the water's edge. New beauties were 
disclosed at every turn, and Emilio learned to 
look at things with his friends' eyes, or sometimes 
accounted simply for something they drew wrong 
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inferences from. The day's journey was delight- 
ful, and they put up at a clean, comfortable hotel; 
where, to Emilio's surprise, he found they were to^ 
spend Sunday. • 

* With us,' said Miss Sparkes, ' the Sabbath is| 
a day of rest, not a day of secular amusement, aai 
with you. There are those among us, certainly^ 
who chafe at the light yoke ; but, collectively and' 
outwardly, we are a Sabbath-keeping people; 
And I believe God's blessing will rest on us 
nationally, as long as we nationally keep holy^ 
the Sabbath-day.* ■ 

It proved a delightful Sunday to Emilio. In! 
the morning he went to church, and during the! . 
rest of the day, they had snatches of interesting, 
and animated conversation. Sweet was his sleep f 
that night, and pleasant his waking. After an 
early breakfast, they were again on their way, 
and Emilio observed that their horses seemed the: 
better for their day's rest. The road soon be-* 
came very steep, and as they ascended higher 
and higher, the bay seemed to sink lower and| 
lower beneath them. From San Benedetto, the^ 
road began to descend; and at Mazzarana, Miss; 
Sparkes made her companions observe the ophites 
in the chalk, and the veins of serpentine and! 
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schillerstein. This led to much talk between her 
brother and herself on geology, of which Emilio 
knew nothing ; and, as they rode on, she told 
him something of the various theories of our 
modern geologists. 

They passed the third night at Sestri. The 
next day's journey was a succession of delights ; 
and towards sunset they reached Genoa the 
Superb, bathed in a flood of golden light. 

And now, to Emilio's bewilderment, they were 
mixed up with carts, omnibuses, vetturini, and 
post-carriages, all in a smother of dust. He 
caught glimpses here and there, under sombre 
gateways, of giant stairs with stone lions rushing 
down to guard them, fountains sparkling in flowery 
courts, and headless statues lying among rank 
grass; and he thought of the Doria, and Grimaldi, 
and Fieschi, and Spinola. 

They went to the Croce di Malta, a respectable 
hotel commanding a fine view of the port, and 
were in time for the table-d' hote. The conversa- 
tion was more mixed than Emilio was accustomed 
to, and entertained him accordingly. To the 
annoyance, however, of Miss Sparkes, and the 
grave surprise and subsequent amusement of Emi- 
lio, there was an English party of the name of 
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Noakes, and a strong-minded female of the name' 
of Styles, who talked so loudly, broachecf such 
strange opinions, and behaved with so little atten- 
tion to the usual conventionalities of polite society 
that they made themselves unpleasantly conspi-i 
cuous. And when EmiHo* afterwards slyly askedl 
whether those were specimens of good English! 
society, Miss Sparkes replied indignantly — -r 

' Not at all. Such people as those have no 
place in good English society, and do their 
country serious evil by their conduct They can- 
not force their way at home, but they think they 
may do so abroad, by their money ; and do not 
see that they are both disHked and ridiculed/ 

The Noakes and Styles party henceforth became ' 
the objects of Miss Sparkes* extreme aversion j. 
the more so that in Miss Styles she now and then 
detected an exaggerated illustration of her owni 
weakest points. So far, then, Miss Styles was, 
though unintentionally, a benefactress ; and being 
very appreciative of good cheer, an example ol 
what to eat, drink, and avoid. 

The first day was devoted to sight-seeing. The 
Strada Nuova had long been a dream of imagined 
delight to Miss Sparkes, and now she found hei^ 
day-dream surpassed. She drew Emilio's atten- 
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tion to the architecture of its palaces, ' where 
everything is grand, noble, and full of scenic 
effect ; nothing poor, unmeaning, or introduced for 
mere show/ Then they went to see the pictures 
at the Palazzo Brignole Rosso, where the Noakes 
and Styles party were before them, and where 
Miss Styles made a direct attack on Emilio by 
striding up to him and saying, in a loud, hard 
voice — 

* Can you tell me the subject of that great 
ugly picture ?' 

Emilio put on a look of not comprehending her, 
with a distant bow, on which she looked hard at 
him and then walked off, saying — 

* Ho ! I thought I heard you speak English 
at dinner yesterday, but to-day you don't under- 
stand it.' 

Day after day there were churches, palaces, 
picture-galleries, benevolent institutions, and curi- 
osity-shops to be visited, and they continually 

*found themselves crossing the path of the Noakes 
land Styles party. Mr. Noakes, the father, seemed 
a good-tempered sort of man, on whom his daugh- 

Jters had little mercy, dragging him from place to 
place whether tired or not. Miss Sparkes said 
they quite weighed upon her mind, she was so 
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sorry for the impression they would make all 
through the country. They soon passed onward, 
and then she recovered herself, after receiving a 
salutary lesson. Occasionally they went in the 
evening to the Teatro Carlo Felice, the performers^ 
at which appeared excellent to Emilio, though 
they were by no means in enjoyment of high 
public favour. On other occasions they spent 
the evening at the villa of Mrs. Winter, an invalid 
English lady, of refined and conciliating manners. 

On Sunday morning, Emiho went to the cathe- 
dral. In the evening Miss Sparkes said — 

' Come with me. I want to take you some- 
where.' 

' Willingly,' said Emilio ; ' but whither }' 

* To hear Mazzarella.* 

* Mazzarella ! who is he V 

' Originally, he was a Neapolitan avvocato ; but 
in early life he was compromised by politics. Later 
in life, he learned the truth as it is in our Bible, 
and became a Reformed preacher. He is eloquent, 
zealous, and well-versed in the Scriptures. I heard 
him preach this morning, and think he may become 
a useful man — if he is not imprisoned like poor 
Dominick.' 

They entered the door of a quiet-looking house 
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in a quiet-looking street, and entered a large room 
which had openings made in the walls of another, 
so that speakers might be heard in both. Fifty or 
sixty persons of the middle class were collected, 
with Testaments in their hands, and when the ser- 
vice began, a good-looking sergeant-major took a 
prominent part in it. 

Mazzarella, who was seated at a small table, 
gave out a chapter, and reverently read the first 
; verse. Each person present read a verse in turn, 
,Miss Sparkes and Emilio among the rest, though 
the colour of the latter deepened, and his voice 
was not very audible. The chapter was then 
familiarly explained, and questions were asked of 
One and another, and answered with simplicity and 
'precision. A brief extempore prayer followed, and 
then a hymn was well sung, with true Italian fer- 
vour. 

Then there was another prayer. During the 
first they had stood, and now they knelt. Then 
they sang again, and Mazzarella dismissed them 
with a simple blessing. 

' As I sat there,* wrote a feeling witness of one 

;0f these meetings, 'watching the countenances of 

these poor Italians, when I recollected that no 

secondary or inferior motive could have influenced 
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them in becoming Protestants, that nobody there 
had money to give, or influence to exercise on 
their behalf, that their only gain would be, and had 
been, suffering and scorn, — ^when, I say, I thought 
on these things, and then observed the thoughtful- 
ness and seriousness of their aspect, the growing 
intelligence that was in some instances obviously 
struggling with and mastering the dulness and 
stupidity of years, — the mingled expression of 
weakness and decision, of self-respect and humility, 
which marked the countenances of others, — ^and, 
above all, the tranquil happiness, at once cheerful 
and serene, which characterized the entire assem- 
bly, I could not but feel that a sight like this was 
worth a volume of evidences to the truth of Chris- 
tianity. It not only convinces the intellect, it puts 
to shame the scepticism of the heart !' 




CHAPTER XVII. 



EXILE. 




HEN Emilio was preparing to return 
home, he was not a little astounded to 
learn from his father that certain com- 
promising discoveries at Selvaggio rendered his 
( return there unsafe, and that he had better remain 
t where he was. He hastened, in the greatest con- 
j sternation, to tell Miss Sparkes. 

* This is a pretty business!* said she. 'You 
s are evidently suspected — though of what — ' 

* Oh, there is plenty to suspect me of, if they 
'do but know it,' said Emilio ; and he went on to 

tell her of Basilio's escape, and of his acting as a 

guide to Celsi. 
: * Nay, here is enough and to spare to compro- 
i mise any well-behaved young gentleman,' said 
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Miss Sparkes ; * and when we add Bible readings, 
visiting heretic prisoners, consorting with heretic 
English, and attending heretic prayer-meetings, 
the wonder ceases.' 

' But what am I to do, then ?' said Emilio 
piteously. * Am I to be banished for ever from 
my parents and my home ?' 

* •' For ever*' is a long word, and I don't think 
the present state of things can last for ever. For 
the present, all you have to do is to be patient 
and wait' 

* It's all very well to say " be patient and wait," ' 
said Emilio, * but how am I to live, signora ? A 
man may wait for his daily bread twenty-four 
hours, but he cannot wait a year !' 

* Most true, you sage Emilio ! Have you not a 
sister at Cannes, or Antibes, or some of those 
places?' 

' Yes,' cried Emilio. * I had better write to 
Violetta, or rather to Luigi, and they will ad- 
vise me. But unfortunately, they are by no 
means rich, and I would not be a burthen on 
them.' 

' I should think very poorly of you if you con- 
sented to be one,' said Miss Sparkes. ' They 
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may offer you a home, perhaps, but you must do 
something for your own maintenance. There is 
no disgrace in that ; quite the reverse/ 

' No, I don't think there is any disgrace in it, 
but — in fact, what can I do ?' 

* Ah, my friend, that is a question too many of 
you young Italians may ask. For my own part, 
I should be ashamed to be unable to answer it for 
myself. If I were to be penniless to-morrow, there 
are several ways in which I could earn money.* 

* How V 

' I might write a book, or copy a picture, or 
teach music, or my own language, or French and 
Italian, or be a daily or resident governess, or 
teacher, or schoolmistress, or be a nursing-sister, 
or keep a fancy-shop, or a boarding-hou§e, or — 
many other things.' 

' You have so many resources.' 

' One efficient resource is enough. I heard our 
Consul say the other day, that he wanted an 
Italian who knew something of English, aijd could 
write a good hand.' '"■■ 

* Do/, think you.?' 

* Well, you have very much improved. Perhaps 
you might pass muster.* 
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* Dear Miss Sparkes, will you try to get this| 
situation for me V \ 

* I will, Emilio ; or rather, you must try to 
get it for yourself. You shall bear a letter of ^ 
recommendation from me. The Consul is my. 
friend, and knows I do not lightly use my in- 
terest. I think he will engage you if he can.' ! 

Emilio, in a very perturbed state of mind, madff 
the application, and was successful. It was an 
immense relief to him, for he had felt himself 
utterly at a loss with only a few pieces of money 
in his pocket, and here he was supplied with em-, 
ployment and remuneration. He did not know 
what desk-work was : it would probably prove- 
irksome enough to him ; but he had always 
aspired to public business, and that included* 
plenty of office drudgery ; so here was an oppor- 
tunity of trying how he liked it. 
^ Miss Sparkes kept him well up to the mark 
during the remainder of her stay in Genoa. * You 
know,' said she, * that they who dabble in con- 
spiracies must accept the consequences. I call 
yours very innocent plots ; they were not to de- 
stroy lives, but to save them ; still, you were • 
acting contrary to the law under which you lived, 
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knowing the risk, and now you have incurred the 
consequences. Be thankful you are at large, in- 
stead of being shut up as Basilio was.* 

' Yea^ indeed; signora.' 

But what a difference it made, to feel that he 
could not go home ! A little while ago, and the 
grievance was that he must go home soon, and 
return to his old, purposeless, monotonous life. 
But directly he found it impracticable, he was 
filled with a great longing for the old home and 
the dear old faces. He wrote to Luigi and Vio- 
letta, and also to his parents ; but the worst of it 
was, that he did not know whether the latter 
would ever get his letter. However, time would 
show. 

Meanwhile, Captain and Miss Sparkes returned 
to England, and thus he was left without his 
best and most efficient friend. However, Miss 
Sparkes heartened him up to the last ; for she 
sincerely pitied him, and had conceived for him 
something of the interest which an affectionate 
aunt takes in a promising nephew. If she had 
done something towards making him more pur- 
poseful and manly, he had really softened her 
manner, for she knew her weak points, and could 

o 
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guard them. She and Captain Sparkes were sorry 
that they should have been the instruments of 
Emilio's exile by their well-intended invitation. 
However, events might all work together for 
good yet. 

And so they returned to England. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ITALIAN LEGION. 

^ILVIO'S life had not been uneventful 
since the expedition to the Crimea. 
The Italian Legion, being still in 
Queen Victoria's pay, was distributed, at the con- 
clusion of the war, among barracks in different 
parts of England. Silvio's corps went to a town 
in Lancashire, and though a cosmopolitan trades- 
man put a notice in his window, * Ici on parle 
Fran^ais! many of them could only speak Italian, 
and felt lonely and strange. 

A lady, meeting a member of the Bible Society 
committee, heard with much concern that a poor 
Italian soldier had just died in the barracks, with- 
out being able to derive any religious benefit 
from two clergymen who had visited him, because 
neither of them could speak his language. 
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* Surely/ said she, * you might at least give the 
other soldiers Italian Testaments ? They could 
then read the Word of God for themselves/ 

In consequence of this suggestion, two gentle- 
men of the auxiliary committee waited on the 
colonel of the regiment, who was engaged. The 
major, however, received them very politely, and 
finding they wished for leave to present each 
soldier with a Testament, he replied — 

* You must be aware, gentlemen, that the 
British Government is very careful lest a system 
of proselytism should be brought to bear upon 
the foreigners enlisted in Her Majesty's service. 
However, do not ask my permission ; the barrack- 
square is always open. Use your discretion.* 

On this hint, the gentlemen procured a grant 
of three hundred Italian Testaments, and then 
took counsel together how they should circulate 
them. They had no great inclination to present 
themselves in the barrack-square ; and finally they 
decided to place the copies with a friendly druggist, 
who professed himself ready to take any amount 
of trouble in the distribution. As he could speak 
French, the Sardinian soldiers were in the habit of 
making small purchases of him, in order to have 
a little chat. 
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Now, it so happened that the first Italian who 
came into his shop was Silvio Brunetti, who had 
been the friend and comrade of the soldier just 
dead. Silvio had lost his Crimean Testament, he 
knew not how or when ; but some of its texts had 
fixed themselves in his memory. While, there- 
fore, he ministered to poor Andrea's temporal 
wants with the utmost kindness, he would now 
and then offer some such consolation as, ' Let not 
your heart be troubled ; in my Father's house 
there are many mansions ;' * Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.' 

* That is heavenly,' said Andrea. * Where did 
you get it V 

* In La Santa Biddia,* said Silvio. * Did not 
you have one in the Crimea ?* 

* No ; I cannot read. Say those beautiful words 
again.' 

Silvio did so till Andrea knew them by heart ; 
and just before his last sigh, when Silvio said, 
' Let not your heart be troubled,' he responded, 
' I will give you rest,' and smiled as he closed his 
eyes on this world for ever. 

Silvio was overwhelmed with melancholy, for 
friendship had made some amends to his affec- 
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tionate heart for his disappointment in love, and 
now he felt quite alone in the world. Repairing 
to the druggist, who had occasionally spoken 
kindly to him, he was surprised and delighted at 
his holding out to him an Italian Testament, and 
asking whether he would like to have it. 

At first, he could only seize it with joy, ex- 
claiming, * Buono ! buono !' but his countenance 
quickly fell, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, he pulled it out empty and extended his 
open palm to the druggist, shaking his head, as 
much as to say, * I have no money.' 

The druggist assured him, with a smile, that the 
pile of Testaments on the counter had been given 
him to distribute ' without money and without 
price.' On this, Silvio clasped the little volume 
to his heart, overwhelmed him with thanks, and 
hurried back to the barracks to spread the glad 
tidings. Bursting in among a group of his com- 
rades, he exclaimed, with the greatest anima- 
tion — 

' See ! see ! this delightful book has been given 
to me ! It is the New Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and you may have copies too, if you 
like. Run, I advise you, and get it while it is to 
be had.' 
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Away they ran, and for three days the drug- 
gisf s shop was literally besieged ; often as many 
as eighteen or twenty being in it at a time, reach- 
ing out their hands to receive it, and crying out — 

' Testamento I Testamento T 

The townspeople were in amaze. What ! all 
this excitement about the book which many of 
themselves never cared to look into but on Sun- 
days, and then secretly found stale, flat, and 
unprofitable ? Others who knew and felt the 
precious volume's worth, glowed with pleasure at 
the reception it met with from these simple sol- 
diers. The good fellows overwhelmed the druggist 
with thanks ; some of them exclaimed, ' Buono I 
buono r — others clasped their treasure to their 
hearts ; others kissed it. 

In less than three days two hundred copies 
were distributed. The excitement spread to the 
officers, several of whom applied for copies. Many 
asked for the Old Testament also, that they might 
possess the Scriptures complete. Every man 
signed his name on receiving a copy. 

Well, what was the effect of all this t It is 
not fiction ; I am writing words of truth and 
soberness. Some of them exclaimed, * We will 
be Roman Catholics no longer.' Many went to 
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our churches and chapels, and conducted them- 
selves with propriety and reverence. Silvio and 
another young soldier, named Carlo, went to after- 
noon service at a pretty country church about 
three miles from the town. 

A gentleman manufacturer, who was one of the 
congregation, noticed approvingly their serious 
demeanour, and, as they left the church, spoke to 
them, and invited them to drink tea at his house. 
He sent for an Italian in his employ, to bear them 
company, so • that they had the pleasure of free 
interchange of ideas with a fellow-countryman ; 
and their conversation taking a serious turn, he 
read to them and commented on several chapters 
of the New Testament. Surely we may say — 

' Now this was converse such as it behoved 
Men to have held, and God to have approved ; * 

but this was not all. 

One evening, Silvio and Carlo called on one of 
the resident clergymen of the town. He was 
from home ; but his little daughter, who had run 
to the door, expecting to open it to her father, 
met them with the glad look of her bright, blue 
eyes, which was meant for him. The next mo- 
ment she turned shy ; but when they inquired 
whether they could see the minister, she mustered 
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French enough to tell them that * Mon papa tiest 
pas cluz lui; — // reviendra bientdt! 

They thanked her smilingly, and withdrew. 
When they called again, the clergyman was at 
home, and they were at once admitted into his 
study. They wished to be admitted into the 
English Church by baptism. 

He told them it was a step he could not take 
rashly. A long and very interesting conference 
ensued. They were evidently simple, unlearned 
men, full of faith and humility, and quite com- 
prehending the leading articles of the Christian 
faith. Several interviews followed, to their great 
enlightenment and benefit, and the clergyman 
became so well convinced of their sincerity, that 
he felt constrained to administer to them the holy 
rite they so much coveted. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, therefore, 
while some of the congregation yet lingered, he 
received Silvio and his friend at the font. Their 
unaffected solemnity had something very touching 
in it ; but to none more so than to a very lovely 
girl, plainly yet tastefully dressed in black silk, with 
a white straw bonnet, who, almost at the beginning 
of the service, had recognised Silvio, and had been 
furtively watching him ever since. Silvio ! in an 
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English church, and joining with such evident 
devotion in the service ! Rosina could hardly 
believe it. Her colour went and came, and she 
found it impossible to think of anything else. 
Her prayers, then, had been answered : they were 
both of one mind. Was this to be only a tran- 
sient glimpse of him } Would he leave the church 
without knowing she was in it } She hoped not ; 
she could not bear it ! She lingered behind as the 
congregation dispersed, hoping that as he passed 
out, their eyes would meet. But he strangely 
remained ; he and his companion kept their seats 
till the clergyman in his white robes proceeded 
to the font and beckoned them to it. When 
Rosina became aware all at once of what was 
going to take place, her heart swelled, her eyes 
were full of tears, and she pressed her hands 
tightly together. The service over, she lingered 
in the doorway. Carlo passed out ; Silvio in fol- 
lowing glanced at her in some surprise, then 
gave a great start. 

* Possibile I Rosina !' 

* O Silvio ! O how glad I am !' 

*■ And I — oh, this is the sweetest moment of my 
life ; this is the crown of my happiness.' 

And there they stood, murmuring broken words 
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of congratulation and affection, clasping each 
other's hands, and unconscious that Miss Edith 
Huntley stood by, a sympathizing spectator. 
Having heard something of Silvio from Rosina's 
bashful confidences, she comprehended the situa- 
tion. 

* Come home with Rosina if you will,' said she 
kindly, * and spend the evening at our house. It 
must be very pleasant for friends so long sundered 
to meet, and under such touching circumstances.' 
Silvio coloured to his temples, and, sobered at 
once by the intervention of the lady, saluted her 
with the greatest respect, and, after a hasty ex- 
planation to Carlo, who was wondering what had 
become of him, he attended Rosina home, both of 
them as grave and silent as judges, but inexpres- 
sibly happy. The kind Edith explained in few 
words, spoken aside to the housekeeper, how she 
would have a young soldier added to her tea- 
party ; and the good lady, though surprised, did 
not look by any means displeased at the intel- 
ligence. As for George Morgan, he happened to 
be taking his holiday with his family, so that 
there was no drawback to the pleasure of the little 
party ; and when the housekeeper, after tea, settled 
herself in her high-backed chair, to invite a little 
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repose, with her hands placidly folded on her lap, 
there was no bar to Silvio's pouring out his whole 
heart to Rosina in the deepening twilight. He 
had already given her the little history of his life 
since their last meeting, and now that she knew 
all about the past, there was nothing to do but 
enjoy the present and look forward to the future. 
It was no use asking her to marry him now — 
he and his comrades were on the point of leaving 
England ; but they would plight their faith to 
one another, they would be patient and wait, 
they would be punctual correspondents, and never 
lose sight of the hope of marrying some future 
day. 

Silvio's soldiering had made him so much more 
manly, personable, and self-reliant, that Rosina, 
who had formerly considered him rather boyish 
and very rustic, was greatly impressed ; and the 
testimony he had just borne to his steady, lively 
faith in Jesus Christ as his only Saviour was suffi- 
cient assurance of his Christian belief 

And so, after snatching two or three more deli- 
cious interviews with her, Silvio left the town with 
his comrades. Many pleasing circumstances con- 
nected with them caused them to leave a good 
name behind. Their conduct had been exem- 
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plary; not one of them had been guilty of a 
misdemeanour. As they passed the shop of their 
friend the druggist, many of them ran in to say, 
' Adieu, monsieur, adieu !' and the officers saluted 
him by waving their swords. 






CHAPTER XIX. 

A PLOT AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 

\ 

[TALI A fara da se.' The time had 
not come yet, however ; and mean- 
while Italy wanted a good deal of 
help besides her own. Up to the late revolution 
the story of Italy is the saddest that ever was, 
because there is so much sin in it. There was a 
noble country, with a nobly endowed race, and 
the fragments of some noble old institutions ; but 
the people themselves had become degenerate ; 
they were over-ridden by oppressors and enslaved 
by a corrupt priesthood. The whole head was sick 
and the whole heart faint. But Italy was weeping 
for her sins and her woes : there is no country so 
easy to personify. We have our Britannia, with 
her heroic matron-mien, seated queen-like, grasp- 
ing her trident and shield : what shield ? the 
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Word of God — looking soberly, but pitying, at 
that beautiful chained woman, barefooted, stained 
with tears, who says, * Is it nothing to you who 
pass by ?' 

And we were always passing by — running over 
the peninsula in the length and breadth of it, 
admiring its art-collections, mocking its religious 
solemnities, extolling it, decrying it, doing every- 
thing but helping it ; or, if we tried to help, it was 
in an inexpedient way — offered tracts, perhaps, 
where they were sure to bring others and maybe 
ourselves into difficulties ; even Miss Sparkes, with 
the kindest intentions, took Emilio on a pleasure 
trip which ended in exile. 

The next two years were of great importance . 
in the formation of his character. His religious 
growth for a time fell back. He formed friend- 
ships with some young Italians who did him no 
good. His appointment, however, ended sooner 
than he expected, because he proved unequal to 
it. This mortified him, but was of real use, in 
making him sensible of his deficiencies. Then he 
paid a lengthened visit to Bonomi and Violetta ; 
then his brother-in-law, by dint of great trouble, 
got him employment in a public office at Turin ; 
and here Emilio found himself among thoughtful 
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men, older than himself, who were full of living 
interest in the progress of events, and prepared to 
act steadily, whatever might happen. They were, 
above all, intelligent admirers of D*Azeglio ; the 
fragrance of whose pure life was sanitary where- 
ever it reached. 

Emilio regularly corresponded with Basilio, 
whose freedom of tone, tempered with moderation, 
was very beneficial to him. He saw things from a 
distance, in an European point of view, and was 
conversant with the opinions of sensible English- 
men. He was engaged to marry Emma, as soon 
as he could maintain a wife ; meantime she had 
gone into a nobleman's family, and was satisfied 
to toil and to wait. 

* And that is what we must all do,* pursued 
Basilio. * I wish Celsi were more disposed to do 
so. He is in Paris now, on some restless, myste- 
rious errand. It is plain to me that his whole life 
has been a sacrifice on the altar of his country ; 
many of his thoughts are original, exalted, and 
seemingly prophetic. But what painfully strikes 
me is the involuntary debasement he has con- 
tracted under the demoralizing tyranny of his foes. 
To use a line of Shakspeare's, — 

** His spirit is subdued to what it works in." 
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The fine sense of truth is blunted. To deceive, 
to tamper, to undermine, seem to him allowable 
means for a desirable end. He calmly relates how 
he has had recourse to these means to outwit his 
foes, to corrupt their agents, to escape from their 
dungeons. Now, a man's integrity, under such 
circumstances, cannot escape damage. He is no 
longer a good citizen or a safe friend. You may 
pity him, but you cannot trust him. It is curious 
to see how completely blind he is to what he has 
become ; he takes a very high tone, and speaks 
of his own character and principles with dignity. 
Well, I am greatly mistaken if he be not a self- 
deceiver. 

* He is in no want of money. There is a French- 
man with whom he is very intimate ; and whence 
they derive their supplies I know not, but, between 
them, they are certainly well off. A poor country- 
man of ours, named Carlo Rudio, who married an 
English girl of eighteen, by whom he has one child, 
was lately in deep distress. I helped him a little 
now and then, and one day, having rather more 
money in hand than usual, I went to his lodgings 
with the intention of offering him some relief. 
The young wife, who had her infant in her arms, 
thanked me very much, but told me that a few 

P 
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days earlier, a kind benefactor had stepped in 
(naming the Frenchman aforesaid), who had in- 
quired minutely into their wants, and had then 
given her husband such a sum of money as enabled 
him to take his clothes out of pawn, and supply 
his family with food. " It was very good of the 
gentleman," she said ; but I could not help sus- 
pecting that his goodness had some object to gain 
by it ; especially when she told me that he and 
her husband had then had a private interview 
together, the result of which was, that the latter 
was to undertake a journey, and she in the mean- 
time was to receive twelve shillings a week. " So 
that now we are quite comfortable," said she, 
kissing her baby. " And your husband is still 
absent } Do you know where he is gone V " He 
went first to Nottingham, sir, and now he is 
gone to Paris." Well, it was no concern of mine, 
and I did not want to make the poor young thing 
uneasy ; but somehow I did not think things were 
going quite right, nor do I now.' 

This was written towards the close of December 
1857. About a fortnight afterwards, Europe rang 
with the murderous attempt of Felice Orsini on 
the life of the Emperor Napoleon. It had been 
planned with such utter recklessness of the effusion 
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of innocent blood, that it excited feelings of horror 
and terror throughout the civilized world. Felice 
Orsini, an Italian of noble birth, a man of superior 
education and accomplishments, of enlarged and 
generous ideas, had early in life compromised 
himself by his liberal tendencies, and had been sub- 
jected by the Austrian Government to a series of 
brutalizing and demoralizing punishments/ Con- 
demned to the galleys without any regular trial, he 
had been attached with a train of common felons 
to a chain, which from time to time was jerked by 
their driver. He has left his own account of the 
horrors of the Austrian dungeons. Escaping from 
his foes again and again, with consummate in- 
genuity, he at length took refuge in England. In 
England he lived five years, protected by the laws 
and constitution of the country. He who is pro- 
tected by the laws should obey the laws. But he 
was consumed by the desire to free his unhappy, 
his beautiful land, and avenge himself on his 
oppressors. He looked for its deliverance through 
the French Emperor, and his burning, impatient 
hopes were disappointed. He had not the forti- 
tude to wait. He could not believe that Louis 
Napoleon could say, as Charles Albert had done, 
* The time is not come.' He considered him the 
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betrayer of Italy, and, maddened by the thought, 
resolved to attempt his life in a way that should be 
certain and dreadful, without caring for its probably 
involving the destruction of many other persons. 

This was he whom Emilio had known under the 
name of Celsi. He took four or five congenial 
minds into his counsels, and among them they 
devised a deadly instrument, the concussion of 
which, when thrown on the ground, would cause 
instant explosion, and inflict death or mutilation 
on all within its range. Six of these engines of 
destruction were manufactured at Birmingham, 
and conveyed abroad. Orsini travelled to Paris 
as an Englishman, under the name of Allsop ; 
there he was joined by three of his accomplices. 
They provided themselves with revolvers, in case 
the grenades should fail ; and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, one of them, named Pierri, armed 
himself with a poniard, with which, no doubt, 
other means failing, to strike the Emperor to the 
heart. 

Man proposes, God disposes. On the 14th of 
January the four conspirators met at noon, and 
held a secret conference. At five o'clock, three of 
them dispersed. It was generally known that the 
Emperor and Empress would visit the opera that 
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night ; they were expected to arrive between eight 
and nine o'clock. At half-past six the four con- 
spirators re-assembled ; one of them, Gomez, was 
seen to carry something, obviously very heavy, in 
a pocket-handkerchief. From that time there is 
no account of them till just before the Emperor's 
carriage arrived. Some hundreds of spectators 
were then assembled. Something having created 
suspicion, a police-officer went to the Emperor's 
private entrance, and finding Pierri there, carried 
him off to the station-house, where a grenade, a 
revolver, and a poniard were found on him. In 
another quarter of an hour, the Emperor's carriage 
arrived, and three of the grenades were thrown. 
What was the result } They did not injure a hair 
of the man they were intended to destroy, but 
inflicted five hundred and sixteen wounds on the 
persons who were about him. 

It would be vain to describe the confusion, the 
terror of the scene. Orsini himself, who stood in 
the very front, was himself struck by one of the 
fragments, and subsequently tracked by his own 
blood. On his track the fifth grenade was found. 
Pierri was apprehended in a cafe ; Rudio at his 
lodgings. What must have been the feelings of 
Orsini when he found that his intended victim had 
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escaped, while he had brought destruction on 
himself and his confederates, and injured a host 
of persons who had never offended him ! 

' Death may dissever the chain, 

Oppression may cease when we 're gone, 
But the dishonour, the stain, 
Die as we may, will live on.' 

He did die as decent, as contrite a death as poor 
malefactor well could ; did not deal in heroics ; 
made his peace, to the best of his lights, with 
Heaven ; owned that he had sinned against the 
Emperor — that Emperor who was^ as the event 
proved, to be the friend in need of Italy, after all. 
His death was not as terrible as that which he 
had intended for the Emperor ; he went to the 
guillotine sadly, soberly, with a certain sorrowful 
dignity about him — 

* But the dishonour, the stain, 
Die as he would, must live on.' 

That is just retribution, when we take unlawful 
means to accomplish our ends. Unhappy, mis- 
taken man, to bring death and disgrace on him- 
self and others in 1858, instead of patiently and 
prayerfully awaiting 1859! The assassin's knife 
never yet cut the way to true freedom. 




CHAPTER XX. 

MONNA BRIGIDA. 

J HIS attempt was a thunderstroke to 
Emilio. He was more appalled by 
the crime than by the fate of a man 
whose motives, after all, sprang from passionate 
love of his country. The result of that love, unre- 
gulated by moral and religious check, so shocked 
him, that there was no need any officious friend 
should point the moral of the tale ; and he would 
gladly have shut out the hearing of the general 
voice of comment. But it was the theme of every 
newspaper, every coffee-house, every barber's shop. 
As each caf6 has its own clique, and, though open 
to all, is practically appropriated to its own set, 
it depended, of course, on the coffee-house being 
of the black or red party, whether you heard a 
black or red opinion on the subject. 
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Then, again, the barber is a domestic institution ; 
and Young Italy too often turns out uncombed, 
unwashed, unshaven, to submit himself indolently 
to the tonsor's hands, and at the same time hear 
what news is stirring, either from Figaro himself, 
or those who are awaiting their turn. Thus Emilio 
heard many opinions of the conspiracy ; and he . 
devoured all that related to it in the public prints, 
watched the progress of the trial with painful 
interest, and read the details of the execution 
with a bleeding heart. When Bonomi wrote to 
him, * This deed has retarded your country's free- 
dom,' he could not gainsay it. 

To Violetta's letter Emilio looked for domestic 
news, and he was not disappointed. After giving 
him sundry home details, and alluding to the 
difficulties he had incurred in consequence of Ba- 
silio's Bible and other books having been found 
in his room during a domiciliary visit, she went 
on to say — 

' As for this Bible-reading, you must not grudge 
the cost, my brother, if you are unwilling to 
abandon it. You know well how I bore testimony 
to the change that extraordinary book wrought 
on Luigi ; and you know how the name of God, 
so lightly used in common exclamation, never 
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passes his lips now but in deepest reverence. Of 
late he has openly joined the little band of Pro- 
testant worshippers here, which so shocked my 
feelings that I made a point of going to a 
particular church to offer special prayers that 
he might not lapse into unpardonable heresy. 
At length, one Sunday, he so persuasively asked 
me to accompany him, that I could not resist 
pleasing him and at the same time satisfying 
niyself I was so pleased and impressed by the 
service, that when, next day, Madame Geoffrin 
asked me why I had not been at church, I could 
not help telling her the reason. 

* You never knew anything like her exclama- 
tions ! She declared she should think it her duty 
to tell the bishop, and spoke warmly of the grief 
my apostasy would occasion at home. In vain I 
assured her that Luigi had not been perverted from 
Romanism, but converted from infidelity ; her re- 
monstrances and reproaches made me thoroughly 
wretched, and I know not how I should have con- 
tinued to withstand them, had they not been cut 
short in a very striking and fearful manner. You 
remember M. Geoffrin ; well, he was carried off by 
a few hours* sudden and severe illness. When I 
heard of his death, the morning after having seen 
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him in perfect health, it seemed to me such a 
warning of the insecurity of life and the danger of 
indecision, that I went at once with Luigi to his 
good minister, and besought his prayers that I 
might be guided into the right path. I feel sure 
that they have been really granted ; and now, 
Emilio, I have chosen my lot, and if you do the 
same, you must, as I say, count the cost. To me, 
the result has been perfect peace.' 

This letter awoke in Emilio thoughts and feel- 
ings that had long been dormant. He did not at 
this moment possess a Bible, and knowing how 
sorry Luigi and Violetta would be to hear it, he 
resolved to buy one at the first opportunity. 
Meanwhile, as it was Sunday, he resolved to 
attend the Reformed service in a beautiful Vaudois 
church in the Strada del Re. It had already 
struck him as an object of curiosity, from bearing 
on its front the inscription : * Stand ye in the 
ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where is 
the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest to your souls.' 

' My soul wants rest,' thought he, * for of late it 
has been strangely disquieted.' 

It was yet too early for service, but he found a 
group of Sardinian soldiers in full uniform, stand- 
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ing before the door, openly about to enter the 
Vaudois temple, and worship there under the pro- 
tection of law. He looked at them with surprise 
and interest. Some of them had a medal on their 
breast, about the size of a half-crown, and one of 
these catching Emilio's eye, he made a pretext to 
accost him by asking how soon the door would 
open. 

The soldier saluted and said, ' In a few minutes, 
signor.' 

' May I ask what medal you wear V 

* The Crimean medal, signor, presented us by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria.' 

* Indeed !' cried Emilio, regarding it with lively 
interest. After one or two questions, he concluded 
by asking his namp. 

* Silvio Rossi.' 

EmiHo immediately remembered him, though he 
had been unaware of the fact that one of Gabriele 
Rossi's sons had enlisted ; and, the door opening 
at that moment, he entered without exchanging 
more than a smile with the young man born on 
his father's estate. 

The service seemed to Emilio rather arid, after 
the pomp of the Romish ritual ; yet he was struck 
by its simplicity and fervour, and was interested 
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in the sermon, in the course of which the preacher 
remarked that the first Gentile convert to Chris- 
tianity was an Italian, and dwelt on the special 
obligation which rested on his hearers to exem- 
plify their pure Christian doctrine by their lives. 
As Emilio quitted the church, he was struck by 
the singular beauty of a young lady who was 
leaving it. She was dressed in deep mourning, 
and wore an expression of mournfulness amount- 
ing to solemnity. He followed her some distance 
down the Strada del Re ; but his attention being 
momentarily diverted from her, when he looked 
for her again she was gone. 

It certainly was an unworthy motive which 
took Emilio, the following Sunday, to the Vau- 
dois temple ; but though he did not see the 
fair object of his search, he went again and again 
with the hope of doing so. Meanwhile, what 
he heard there arrested his attention ; the habit 
of prayer revived ; he bought himself a Bible and 
hymn-book ; and as good habits strengthened 
and good principles formed, the idle motive faded 
away. 

Being obliged to use the strictest economy in 
his pleasures, he often denied himself a dinner in 
order to go to the theatre, as otherwise he had no 
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resource but the coffee-house and its newspaper, • 
with the little back-room devoted to card-playing. 
Books he had none. At the theatre he looked 
wistfully at the happy fellows who leant over fair 
ladies in the boxes, and whispered soft nonsense 
in their ears. Had he heard how very trite and 
silly the nonsense was, he might not perhaps have 
envied the retailers of such vapid nothings. At 
length he obtained the enU'ee to one or two houses 
where ladies were at home to their friends on cer- 
tain evenings ; but the mistress of the house was 
generally the only female present, and a twentieth 
share of her attention, even if it were equally 
divided, hardly seemed worth seeking. 

Having occasion to change his lodgings, he 
sought some that he was directed to by his barber, 
who said that, though they were not in a very 
showy quarter, they were cheap and respectable. 
He found Monna Brigida, the owner of the house, 
cheapening fish at the door. When he accosted 
her, she gave him a pre-occupied and disquieted 
glance, and said that, if the young gentleman 
would have the goodness to step inside, she would 
attend to him directly. Emilio stepped into the 
dark, dirty passage, whence he could see into a 
room, through the wide-open door of which came 
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■ peals of sweet-toned laughter. Standing on the 
threshold, he saw two merry little girls, who 
were playing, instead of attending to the copy- 
books before them, while a young lady at work 
was mildly suggesting a little more application. 
Whenever they saw him, they became mute ; and 
Emilio, perceiving he was intruding, stepped out 
of sight with an apologetic bow. 

In that instant, however, he had seen that the 
young lady was the same whom he had followed 
down the Strada del Re, and he immediately felt a 
strong disposition to engage the lodgings whether 
they were attractive or not. 

The next minute, Monna Brigida, having popped 
her purchase out of sight, came to him wiping her 
hands, and begging to know how she could serve 
him i*^ Apartment } yes, she had an apartment 
just suited to a single gentleman, but yet — not 
quite so young a gentleman, she was afraid — there 
were inconveniences, obstacles ; well, she did not 
mind showing him the apartment, but she was 
persuaded it would not suit him. 

However, when she took him upstairs and 
showed him a clean, cheerful room, with a bed 
in a recess, he told her he liked it extremely, 
and inquired the terms. She hesitated, seemed 
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hampered, but at last named a very moderate sum, 
quite within his means ; and proceeded to say, 
' That is, if you are a very quiet gentleman, sir, 
and have the fear of God before your eyes ; for 
otherwise, we are such quiet people, so easily put 
out, that I would rather wait a little longer for a 
lodger.' 

Smiling, he said to her, ' I go to the Vaudois 
temple every Sunday/ 

Every particle of reluctance instantly disap- 
peared. 

* Oh, then,' said she, ' you are one of the right 
sort. None find it worth while to be regular at- 
tendants there who have not found the pearl of 
great price.' 

* That is taking a great deal for granted, I think,' 
said Emilio. 

' Not too much, not too much,' rejoined she. 

' Where there is nothing to ensnare the eye, nor 

bring us into credit with the world, nor fill our 

purse, it must be a good motive that takes us 

' there, for otherwise there would be none !' 

* I would fain hope that a good motive takes me 
there,' said Emilio ; * but you know the heart is 
deceitful above all things.' 

* When once we do know that, we are on our 
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guard against it,' said she emphatically, ' and I do 
trust, dear young gentleman, for your own sake, 
as well as for ours — for mine — that your ways are 
ways of righteousness/ 

' You speak like the mother of a family.' 

* A grandmother, sir ; all my children are dead ; 
but I have two sweet little granddaughters living 
with me, mere children ; they will not molest you, 
beyond their laughing rather loudly sometimes.' 

* Oh, I shall like to hear their laughter/ said 
Emilio ; ' I have heard too little laughter of late 
years. Have you other lodgers V 

' Dr. Melchiorre, sir, at the tpp of the house. 
> He prefers being there, because of the sky-view. 
He is a great star-gazer, and can tell of wonderful 
things! wonderful I of a star, that, were it not so 
far off, would give us light sixty times as bright 
as the sun ! What a mercy for us, sir, that it is 
so far off! and yet, have we ever thanked God 
for it V 

' Astronomy reveals strange things,' said Emilio 
vaguely. 

* Oh, indeed it does, sir. And Dr. Melchiorre 
sits up nearly all night to study them. Therefore, 
he sleeps by day, the good man, and needs that 
the house should be quiet. But, at times and 
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seasons (in cloudy weather, for instance) he gives 
himself a little respite ; and then the little girls 
can't make too much noise for him. He romps 
with them, races with them, becomes a child 
himself/ 

' Dr. Melchiorre will find me a very quiet neigh- 
bour,* said Emilio. * I shall have no other fellow- 
lodger, then V 

\ No other, sir ; Giulia and I, Luisa and Mari- 
anna, that is all.' 

* Giulia is one of your little girls V said Emilio. 

* No, sir, no daughter, but as good as a daughter. 
And it was on her account,' said Monna Brigida 
confidentially, and lowering her voice, * that made 
me at first hesitate to accept you as lodger ; 
because, you see, you are a fine young gentleman, 
and fine young gentlemen sometimes take things 
into their head, and are not discreet, not discreet ! 
Then bad things happen, and sorrow, and tears ; 
and I would not for worlds have anything to do 
with indiscreet young gentlemen, because at pre- 
sent my Giulia has no ideas — no ideas!' 

* Oh, fear not me,' said Emilio seriously. ' I am 
discreet to the last degree, and should never pre- 
sume to raise any ideas.' 

' That's how it should be, if ygu will but be as 
Q 
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you say ; for my poor girl — she's almost more to 
me, sir, than a daughter — for I feel the charge so 
responsible. Her mother was my foster-child ; her 
father, Signor Marinella, lies in the Neapolitan 
state-prison. Her friends will do nothing for her 
unless put her into a nunnery ; but she holds to 
the Reformed belief, and would by no means take 
the veil. So you see, sir, how I am circumstanced. 
The care of this girl devolves on me, and she 
must be as safe with me as in a cloister.* 

* And a good deal safer too, I hope,' said Emilio 
heartil}^. * Once for all, Monna Brigida, have full 
confidence in me ; I will not abuse it. If you feel 
you cannot trust me, do not have me ; I can go 
somewhere else.' 

* But I do trust you,' said Monna Brigida ; * you 
have an honest face, and, I dare say, have sisters 
of your own.' 

' One very dear sister, who is married.' 

' And a dear papa and mamma, no doubt V 

* Ah, my parents are very dear to me,' said 
Emilio ; ' but I have not seen them for a long 
time ; I am banished from them.' 

* There again ! ' exclaimed Monna Brigida ; * and 
for what V 

* Indeed, they know best. The authorities 
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chose to think my books and papers compro- 
mised me.' 

* That's just the way with them. Well, signor, 
we shall have a fellow-feeling for you. They 
always single out our cleverest and best. It 
almost seems best we should be born with no 
ideas — no ideas ! ' 

Monna Brigida's confidence might have been 
worse placed than in Emilio, who would not have 
betrayed it on any account. He found a bar- 
rier placed between himself and the young 
person whose outward appearance had so prepos- 
sessed him ; but, now that he had a clue to her 
little history, he would not have presumed on 
her position for the world. On the contrary, a 
chivalrous feeling made him ready to be her pro- 
tector and champion, if need were. Meanwhile, 
he even took pains not to cross her path ; so that 
they need not have known that they lived under 
the same roof. Two or three weeks passed with- 
out Emilio's seeing the attic philosopher. At 
length one day, as he ascended the stairs, he heard 
some one calling aloud, overhead, for Monna Bri- 
gida ; and looking up, saw a pale eld man, with 
flowing white locks and a green skull-cap, looking 
down over the bannisters. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



ANNUS MIRABILIS. 




[HEN we virtuously abstain from snatch- 
ing a pleasure that we are withheld 
from by a strict sense of right, it is 
peculiarly grateful to us when the natural or pro- 
vidential course of eVents puts it within our grasp. 
Thus, at the year's end, Emilio, who had so scru- 
pulously respected Monna Brigida*s fears, found 
himself actually possessed of the esteem and 
friendship of the whole household. 

It would be difficult to say with precision how 
this was brought about Dr. Melchiorre broke the 
ice, in the first instance, by loudly arousing every- 
body from sleep one starlight night, and summon- 
ing them to his observatory to contemplate some 
interesting planetary conjunction through his tele- 
scope. All that Monna Brigida had to say for it 
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was that it doubtless portended * strange events — 
strange events ;* while the sleepy children ex- 
pressed their surprise and disappointment that the 
planets did not look much bigger through the 
telescope. The old astronomer cried 'Pshaw!' 
and bade them go back to their pillows ; but he 
vouchsafed some excellent remarks to Emilio and 
to Giulia, because he said they were intelligent 
and understanding. This little incident seemed 
to make them no longer absolute strangers to one 
another ; and though the link was of the slightest, 
Emilio cherished it, and thought the presence of 
a lovely girl in the house imparted fragrance 
to it. 

Then Monna Brigida, won by his pattern con- 
duct, could not refrain from enlarging now and 
then on Giulia's perfections. 

* Such a rare temper ! She guides the children 
with a rein of silk. They will mind her when 
they don't mind me. And not through fear — all 
through love ; they will do anything, refrain from 
anything, at her bidding ; and stifle her with 
kisses. Oh, you know what ladies are in the 
world at large ! how dressy, how fussy, how full 
of whims, caprice, and intrigue — what worthless 
ideas ! My Giulia has no ideas ; she is all good- 
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ness, all sense. If her father were free, she would 
be perfectly happy ; she would live in poverty 
with him, and think it sweet. A piece of bread 
and a radish would suffice her. For him she 
would work her fingers to the bone. And you 
cannot say as much, signor, for the ladies who 
pass evening after evening between the conver- 
sazione and the theatre. My Giulia might have 
shone with them, but for adverse circumstances. 
She is better as she is, good as pure gold, and 
without ideas.' 

By being 'without ideas,' Monna Brigida did 
not imply a dense state of ignorance, but simply 
a mind unacquainted or unfamiliar with evil. 

'Ah, the good doctor finds her a great help 
sometimes,' she would add. *At dead of night, 
when all are drowned in sleep but the studious 
or the wicked, he explores the heavens with his 
wonderful glass, just as Galileo did, and he wants 
some one to set down his observations. And 
my Giulia has robbed herself of her sleep to be 
his secretary, till in the morning her eyes have 
been quite red.* 

Emilio immediately began to think astronomy 
would be well worth his study, and that he might 
gain much profit by cultivating acquaintance with 
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Dr. Melchiorre. Whether he had any sinister or 
by-ends, deponent sayeth not Apparently not, 
since, though he obtained occasional admission 
into the observatory, he never once met Giulia 
there ; and as he volunteered now and then to 
act as the doctor's amanuensis, it may have been 
in order that Giulia should not be deprived of 
her beauty-sleep. 

Emilio learnt something of Dr. Melchiorre be- 
sides astronomy : an old-world philosophy that 
viewed earthly affairs from a high point of view, 
and deduced general observations from them. 

'You are young,' he would say, *you go to 
your office, to your coffee-house ; I am old, and 
I sit up here among the stars. If I were young, 
I would prepare for action, whenever it should 
come ; the right hour may be waiting for the 
right men. Being old, I watch and I wait. For 
six years the Lord's hand has been heavy on us ; 
for six years the vintage has failed ; the olive, the 
palm, the orange, the lemon have been blighted 
along the Riviera by the northern blast. For six 
years the Lord's hand has been heavy on us ; 
but what if the seventh should be the year of 
release!' 

And indeed, coming events were beginning to 
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cast their shadows before. Cavour, the people's 
idol, was being watched with jealous interest, as 
who should guide the helm of State amid rough 
waters. The Emperor Napoleon had bitterly dis- 
appointed others besides Orsini. He was viewed 
with distrust, his motives and intentions were sus- 
pected, his sincerity was impugned. The marriage 
of Prince Napoleon with the Princess Clotilda 
was cavilled at. The public temper was soured 
and embittered. 

All at once things took a turn. The year of 
release was at their doors without their knowing 
it. On New- Year's Day 1859, ^ cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand appeared on the horizon, and 
speedily the whole face of Europe was darkened 
by it. The Emperor, receiving the congratula- 
tions of the foreign Ministers, treated the repre- 
sentative of Austria in a manner as ominous as 
unexpected. 

Then, stirring rumours rapidly succeeded each 
other. Every sense was on the alert. Lord 
Cowley was hastily sent to Vienna to smooth 
matters. He did not find it easy, nor even pos- 
sible. Meantime Russia offered mediation, and 
proposed a Congress to settle amicably the points 
that could alone justify a war. But Austria 
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declined to disarm before France and Sardinia did ; 
Sardinia refused to disarm before Austria ; and 
France (with 400,000 men ready for action) said 
she could not disarm, for she had never armed ! 

Fancy the excitement in the Italian caf^s and 
barbers' shops ! How contradictory reports* jostled 
one another ; how characters, motives, and inten- 
tions were canvassed ! The despatch written at 
noon was set aside by the telegram at two o'clock, 
which wa6 rendered^ nugatory by the measures 
adopted at threcy or by the unexpected incident 
at four. The situation became every moment 
more complicated. The Turinese, with better 
reason than the Athenians of old, spent their 
time in little else than in hearing or telling of 
some new thing. 

People came and went in Emilio's office, so that 
he heard each new incident .as it occurred, and 
heard the remarks of the public prints vehemently 
discussed. One day, after returning to his lodg- 
ing, Basilio burst in upon him. What a surprise ! 
They threw themselves into one another's arms. 

' You here !' exclaimed Emilio. * What has 
brought you V 

* What is bringing every Italian hither V re- 
joined Basilio. ' Volunteers are pouring in from 
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every quarter. I have come from England on 
purpose to join. Surely you will do the same V 

' With transport. We will fight side by side. 
But Emma V 

* Emma is willing I should come. Even had 
she not been so, I could not have stayed away. 
You may imagine, then, how sweet it is to come 
with her concurrence and approval. Her prayers 
will be my shield.' 

Emilio laughed aloud. His delight was too 
great to contain itself ; it must find expression in 
words and gestures. He seemed suddenly to 
have shaken off the slough in which he had been 
imprisoned during his grub state, and to find 
himself ready to soar. 

* The enthusiasm everywhere is beyond belief,' 
continued Basilio. ' At last, for the first time in 
our national existence, we are all going to join 
hands, and step forward as one man. There will 
be no emulation but in good and brave deeds. 
Party feelings, personal piques, old heart-burnings, 
must all be put out of sight. What do you think 
of a young Neapolitan marquis, who has just 
reached Turin to enrol himself as a private in 
the Sardinian army } It took him several days 
to reach the Roman frontier on the Abruzzi 
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side, and he was obliged to swim the various 
rivers/ 

' What a hero !* cried Emilio. ' His name ?' 

* Federigo Casanova/ 

' How I wish Onofrio would join us !* 

' Rely on it, he will. The French are ready to 

cross the Alps on the shortest notice/ 

' And troops are landing at Venice, at the rate 

of three or four thousand daily. The grand old 

palaces are being converted into barracks. Oh! 

things must come to a crisis now ! ' 

* What shall you say of the Emperor Napoleon 
if he delivers us V 

* I shall regret having done him injustice. But 
I would rather we delivered ourselves.* 

' Ah, but we cannot. Think of Novara. Ita- 
lians could not be more brave than they were 
there. We must consider whether we with ten 
thousand can meet him that cometh with twenty 
thousand, or else, while he is yet afar off, we must 
send an embassage with conditions of peace.' 

' French help rather than that,' said Emilio. 
* But come, let us go out and hear what is the 
last news.' 

Every hour now added fuel to the flame. Now 
it was a party of young Lombardo- Venetians who 
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had braved all manner of dangers to desert and 
fight under the Sardinian standard ; now two 
hundred Florentine volunteers, who were hailed 
with rapturous welcome. Doors were hospitably 
thrown open to the guests hourly arriving ; and 
Morina Brigida insisted on receiving Basilio and 
Onofrio, who had just joined his friends. 

What a happy evening that was to them ! After 
hearing all there was to hear abroad, they came 
home to the temperate little supper neatly spread 
for them in Monna Brigida's best room, where, 
on excuse of common cause, the whole house 
drew together. Dr. Melchiorre from his study and 
Giulia from her embroidery-frame, silent indeed, 
yet speaking with her eloquent eyes and vary- 
ing colour — 

* which so distinctly wrought. 
That you might almost say her body thought ' 

Love rapidly kindles and is fanned by some 
common object of deep interest that shows us to 
each other in our best light. Emilio's eyes now so 
continually sought and met Giulia's that at length 
hers were modestly cast down, and she betrayed 
embarrassment. But she was soon startled into 
stronger feeling. Basilio laughingly said — 

* I left the English in a fine state of confusion. 
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They have taken this very awkward moment to 
dissolve Parliament, just at the time when it should 
be in perfect working order,' 

Then, after a moment's pause, he added, * We 
owe them much gratitude. That Mr. Gladstone 
has carried his point, and procured the liberation 
of Poerio and his fellow-captives, who are now on 
their way to us.' 

Emilio was going to utter an expression of joy, 
when Giulia exclaimed, ' My poor father ! ' and 
burst into tears. She was instantly the object of 
every one's tender sympathy, but especially of 
Emilio's ; and he, in a low voice, offered her the 
warmest congratulations. She acknowledged them 
by a grateful look, but was so much overcome as 
to be obliged to retire, accompanied by the sym- 
pathizing Monna Brigida. Before quitting the 
room, however, she turned round at the door, and 
raising her humid eyes, said in broken accents — 

* Can Signor Basilio give me any idea when my 
dear father will arrive here V 

* In a very few days, signorina ; and I will make 
it my care to let you have the earliest tidings 
of it' 

She bent her head in thanks, and withdrew. 

' What a charming girl ! ' exclaimed Onofrio, 
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directly she was gone. * If I were you, Emilio, I 
should be fathoms deep in love with her/ 

' How do you know he is not ?* said Basilio. 
'This coming campaign may win him favour in 
the eyes of his lady-love/ 

Though this was spoken lightly, Emilio, in 
the deep of his heart, thought, * Oh that it may 
be so !' 




CHAPTER XXII. 



VOLUNTEERING. 




HAVE a particular favour to ask of 
you, Basilio/ said Emilio. 

* Granted before asked,' returned 
Basilio readily. ' What is it V 

* Let me be the one to tell Signorina Giulia of 
her father's arrival.' 

* Oh, you selfish wretch !' said Basilio, laughing. 
'Nay, would not you be selfish,' rejoined Emilio, 

' to claim a privilege which would be nothing to 
you, but a great deal to me V 

* I see how it is with you,' said Basilio, * and be 
assured that, if instead of being nothing or but 
little, it were a great deal to me, you should 
have it.' 

* A thousand thanks ! You oblige me exceed- 
ingly.' 
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* Nay, only think of my obligations to you. I 
owe to you and Onofrio liberty, and perhaps life. 
Your exile has been the result/ 

' I never viewed it in that light,* said Emilio. 

*What other light could you view it in?' re- 
turned Basilio. 'Assisting in my escape and 
reading my books were surely the only allega- 
tions against you. Look on me as your obliged 
friend for life. I only wish I could make you 
some less trivial return than the present. Per- 
haps when fighting side by side, in the struggle 
which is now imminent, some opportunity may 
occur. With regard to that charming girl, who, 
to judge of her on so short an acquaintance, 
seems worthy of you, be assured I will help your 
suit instead of hindering it* 

* Worthy of me ! I only wish I were worthy 
ol herl said Emilio. * As to a suit, I prefer none 
yet ; but should the war give me an opportunity 
of distinguishing myself, I may have some ground 
on which to solicit the approbation of Signor 
Marinella. Happily, there is no disparity of 
rank between us ; my family is as good as hers, 
and no better, and my father would like me to 
marry early, circumstances permitting.' 

' Let me see ; how old are you V 
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' Twenty-two ; almost twenty-three/ 

' And how manly you are grown, Emilio ! You 
may hold up your head with the handsomest 
young man in Turin ; but you must learn to hold 
it up, and will be none the worse for a few weeks' 
drill. Are you for the regulars or the Bersaglieri ? 
The volunteers who enter the regular army en- 
.gage to remain in it till six months after the war. 
I confess the Bersaglieri is a favourite corps of 
mine — ' 

' And of plenty of others,' said Emilio, laugh- 
ing. * All new-comers are eager to obtain admis- 
sion into it. Several hundred volunteers are under 
training at Ivrea.' 

* Let us be among them,' said Basilio. * Gari- 
baldi's legion is to consist of three regiments of 
twelve hundred men. Hark! do you hear what 
the signorina is playing } One of the songs that 
have sprung up for the occasion.' And Basilio 
sang the words — 

* Soldati I air araii, all' armi ! 
Son' pronti i battaglioni, 
Su via ! Spadi e cannoni, 
La morte a fulminar ! 

Al fero suono, 

Tutto rimbombo 

L'ltalia terra : 

Viva la guerra!' 

R 
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The throngs of brave young men flocking from 
all quarters to the Sardinian standard, enabled 
leaves of absence to be granted to those who had 
long been separated from their families ; and 
Silvio Rossi took advantage of it to run home, 
embrace his family, and bring back his brother 
Renzo as a recruit. Gabriele, Assunta, the blind 
grandmother, the whole family, cheered them on 
their way. 

One morning Emilio hastily tapped at Monna 
Brigida*s door, and being desired to enter, stood 
in the doorway, and said with emotion, — 

* Signorina, prepare yourself, — the desired mo- 
ment is at hand !' 

'My father!* exclaimed Giulia, turning pale. 
But the next instant she recovered herself, sprang 
forward to welcome him, and the pale, wasted 
prisoner and his child were locked in one another's 
arms. Emilio discreetly withdrew from so tender 
a scene ; but his self-denial was duly rewarded, for 
Doctor Melchiorre, who was eager to receive full 
details of Marinella's imprisonment, insisted on 
giving an entertainment the same evening to all 
the family, including Emilio, Basilio, and Onofrio ; 
and then the captive's narrative was given at 
length. He was determined to join the army, 
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though his impaired health did not promise a very 
efficient volunteer, but he declared that freedom 
and happiness would soon make a man of him 
again, and so the event proved. 

On the morning before Good Friday, we English 
were startled by two telegrams at complete vari- 
ance with each other. The first spoke hopefully 
of peace ; the second announced the almost cer- 
tainty of immediate war. Austria had insisted on 
Sardinia's instantly disarming, or threatened to de- 
clare war in three days. Two hundred thousand 
men on the banks of the Ticino, or within three days' 
march of it, made this threat of no slight import ; 
while ' the little State at the foot of the Alps,' 
numbering perhaps yojOOO soldiers, including those 
in garrison, occupied the opposite side of the river, 
glowing with patriotism, but probably not strong 
enough, numerically, to delay the enemy's march 
on the capital a single day. 

During the three days' pause, the Sardinian 
Chambers voted full powers to the King. The 
announcement was received by the public with 
enthusiasm ; and when Count Cavour appeared on 
the top of the wide flight of stairs leading from the 
Chamber, he was loudly cheered till he made his 
escape out of sight. The Austrian ultimatum had 
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been presented by Baron Kellerberg, on Saturday, 
April 23. He remained in Turin till the three 
days had expired. At half-past five on Tuesday 
evening, Count Cavour delivered to him the answer 
of Piedmont The Baron quitted Turin at half- 
past six, and was escorted to the frontier by a 
Sardinian' officer. That night a hundred and 
twenty thousand Austrians crossed the Ticino. 
They were commanded by General Gyulai. And 
thus the first step was taken — of which it had 
been said, that the party taking it would, physi- 
cally, have the advantage ; morally, precisely the 
reverse. 

Then there was arming in hot haste. King 
Victor Emanuel published a proclamation to 
the effect that the Austrian message was an 
insult to be repelled with disdain, and that he 
would be the leader of his people. * Let 
our war-cry be the Independence of Italy ! ' 
Second to him in command was General della 
Marmora. 

Meanwhile, troops were pouring from Paris to 
Lyons, and the railway trains to Marseilles and 
Toulon were crowded with soldiers. Eighty 
thousand French troops were expected in Italy 
during the week. Four thousand workmen were 
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busily clearing the passes of Mont Cenis from 
snow. 

Little did Gallenga think, when he crossed Mont 
Cenis alone, on foot, and at midnight, that he 
might enjoy the silence and solitude ; little did he 
think, as his imagination peopled the dark with 
unearthly sights and sounds, and it seemed to him 
as if all the legions that ever toiled up that far- 
famed ascent were then marching up at dead of 
night, in one close array, their spears and halberts 
gleaming up those star-lighted defiles, — that in 
eighteen months, legions of merry-hearted French- 
men would be trooping along that pass to deliver 
Italy, with all appliances and means for the pur- 
pose, down to their coffee-pots, coffee-mills, stew- 
pans, blankets, and flannel jackets. 

After all, it was Giulia who turned the scale 
with regard to our young volunteers' choice of the 
regular army. Their preference had certainly 
been for the romantic service of Garibaldi ; but 
Signor Marinella, who certainly was neither young 
nor active enough for a sharpshooter, enlisted in 
the regulars ; and Giulia, who, unaccountably you 
may think, had made out that Emilio was under 
her influence, had said to him, * I hope you will 
take care of my father.' Her pleading look was 
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more than he could resist ; nay, he felt it a privi- 
lege to lay her under an obligation. 

* My life for his/ he said fervently. ' He shall 
sustain no harm, signorina, if I can help it' 

Her grateful look overpaid him. He then told 
his friends of his resolve. They tried to shake it ; 
found it out of the question, and so enrolled them- 
selves with him and Signor Marinella, as volun- 
teers, to serve till six months after the end of 
the war. 

Then they applied themselves most vigorously 
to drill, for which there was little time enough. 
Giulia was delighted to have secured her father 
this little body-guard ; but yet she dreaded 
losing sight of him again, and would wistfully 
say, * O that I could go with you !* He bade 
her be grateful for the mercies they had so 
recently received, without wishing for impossi- 
bilities. 

Meanwhile the Austrians, not knowing how to 
take advantage of their first step, crept a few 
miles into the country, halted, surveyed, recon- 
noitred, and made no important movement, for 
seven days, while succours poured into Sardinia 
all that time, and every moment was improved. 

During the next five days, the Austrians actu- 
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ally fell back, and began to throw up defences 
along the Sesia, as if permanently to remain 
there in position. Their vast numbers enabled 
them to form a line right across the country, from 
the Alps to the Po. General della Marmora, 
occupying the Dora line, stood face to face with 
them ; Garibaldi, whose legion amounted to about 
four thousand, struck a blow wherever he could, 
with his flying bands. 

Emilio was now at his happiest ; facing the 
enemy, the horrors of war as yet hidden in its 
glories, a pure young love nestling in his heart, his 
earliest friends for comrades, and a fine character 
before his eyes in Marinella, whom he learnt every 
hour better to appreciate. What talks they used 
to have ! And how much the elder man had to 
say of the past, and how much the younger ones 
hoped in the future ! 

Their first engagement was a small one at Fras- 
sinetto ; none of them were hurt. Similar small 
engagements ensued during the next few days, 
which chiefly served to bring the troops into 
practice. One day, when they were merely resting 
on their arms, and Signor Marinella was seated 
beside a small hillock enjoying a cigar, and con- 
versing by snatches with his young companions, 
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Emilio noticed a little two-wheeled provision-cart 
approaching them, which presently drew up, and 
a youth scrambled out rather awkwardly, looked 
hesitatingly towards them, and then away from 
them. 

' A new hand, apparently,' muttered Onofrio. 

* Signor,' cried Emilio, hastily laying his hand 
on Marinella's arm, * excuse me, but that recruit 
is — yes, I am right,' and he coloured violently, * is 
the Signorina Giulia/ 

* Nonsense,' said Marinella indignantly. 

* Well,' said Emilio, ' you should know better 
than I, sir, but — indeed, indeed it is.' 

Marinella, with a hasty exclamation, sprang to 
his feet, threw away his cigar, and walked quickly 
towards the cart, followed a few paces behind by 
Emilio, while Basilio and Onofrio were struggling 
with laughter. The recognition had taken place 
before Emilio came up ; Giulia, in a very un- 
soldier-like attitude, was clasping her father's hand 
in both her own, and bending down her face, 
while he, in an expostulating voice, was say- 
ing— 

' But, my child, your discretion had forsaken 
you. Your fears for me were needless, and you 
would only hamper me by being at hand. As for 
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lodging in some farm-house, the farm-houses are 
all abandoned and dismantled lest they should 
afiford cover. As for a few excitable girls having 
joined us in uniform, it has been altogether a folly 
and mistake on their part. Whatever they may 
do, you must go back.' 

Giulia began to cry, and turning her head away 
towards the left, she saw Emilio ; colouring very 
red, she faced about again. 

' A fine soldier you would make, indeed,' said 
her father mischievously, * a pretty volunteer ; 
when the sight of the first young soldier you meet 
turns you as red as a turkey-cock.' 

* Indeed, signorina, this has been too impru- 
dent of you,' said Emilio persuasively. * You 
are unaware of the risk.' 

' Altogether a false move,' said her father. * You 
must go back again, my child.' 

* Shall I see her home, sir ?' said Emilio. 

' No ; I shall get leave to accompany her my- 
self,' said Marinella. ' Have the goodness to take 
charge of her for a few minutes till I have seen 
our commanding-officer.' 

Of course this was no unpleasant task to Emilio, 
who hoped the officer might not easily be found. 
He seated himself beside Giulia, who had placed 
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herself on the hill-side and drawn her cloak 
around her ; and began with — 

' This was heroic and kindly intended of you, to 
the last degree. I am very glad Signor Marinella 
will not let you stay ; but we shall never forget 
the honour you have done us, the devotion you 
have shown to him and the cause. You see 
he is quite well ; we have had a little brush 
or two with the enemy, but it has done us no 
harm. They are retiring as we advance ; we 
keep a good distance between us ; and it seems 
as though we should only have to walk them 
through Italy, show them the door, and shut it 
after them.' 

* Then, if there is so little danger,* said Giulia, 
* why should not I be with papa } * 

' There are plenty of dangers for ladies,' said 
Emilio, 'and nothing at present warrants your' 
taking this step. If, indeed, he had been 
wounded — ' 

* Then, if he should be wounded,' said she 
quickly, 'you will not be surprised to see me 
again V 

' Let us hope there will be no occasion for it,' 
said Emilio. 'We need not meet troubles half- 
way ; soldiers especially. What a delightful com- 
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panion your father is, signorina ! He tells us such 
interesting things ! ' 

* Can you wonder, then, at my anxiety about 
him ?' said Giulia. 

* Certainly not, but I must just relate to you 
something he was telling us this afternoon ; pro- 
bably you may not have heard it/ 

And, by degrees, he won her out of her low 
spirits, and when Signor Marinella returned, he 
found them conversing very calmly together. 

* That's right,* said he ; * I never can bear to see 
tears. Now then, scramble into your little cart, 
as soon as we have unloaded it. What! are all 
these good things for us } Loaves, cheeses, hams, 
sausages, and wine ! Why, we shall feast like 
princes. What is in this little bag V 

* Please do not open that, papa ! It is mine.' 

* Oh, your kit, I suppose. Black pins, brushes, 
and so forth.' And making her laugh in spite of 
herself, he helped her in, and got in after her, 
flourishing the whip in splendid style. 

Signor Marinella did not return till late ; and 
when Emilio next saw him, he inquired whether 
he had accomplished his little journey without 
misadventure. 

* Yes,' he said, * I placed my daughter in safety.' 
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* I am glad you insisted on her return/ said 
Emilio ; *but surely, signor, her enterprise was 
heroic and very touching/ 

' The result of much love and little judgment/ 
said Marinella. * There is no knowing how far, 
under such guidance, poor lasses may be led, or 
misled/ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

MATTER OF HISTORY. 

^^^ -^^"jlHE Emperor Napoleon landed at Genoa 
on the 13th of April. His reception 
was most brilliant. The imperial barge 
passed between a street of boats, from which a 
shower of flowers was strewn upon it. When 
Count Cavour received him on landing, he called 
him * Mon cher Cavour,* and kissed him on each 
cheek. Thence, attended by the religious, civil, and 
military authorities, he proceeded to the palace, 
and showed himself on the balcony to the enthu- 
siastic populace. At night, the illuminations were 
unspeakably beautiful, and a gathering thunder- 
cloud formed a dark background to the shining 
city. 

The Emperor came to fight, not to be f^ted, 
and soon passed on to the seat of war. Only some 
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unimportant engagements had as yet taken place. 
He surveyed the country, with very few attendants, 
on horseback, in the undress of a general. The 
common people welcomed him with gladness, and 
ran out to salute him. He conversed with them 
fluently in Italian. At Valenza, an old Italian 
patriot, who had been in exile ever since 1849, 
approached, and exclaimed, with tears running 
down his face, * Viva Napoleone il salvatore delV 
Italia r The Emperor was moved, and spoke to 
him kindly. 

This was on the 17th of May. On the night of 
the 19th, the Emperor was roused from sleep by 
an aide-de-camp of Marshal d'Hilliers, to tell him 
that he expected to be attacked at daybreak, or 
soon after it. * Is that all ?* said Napoleon ; * it 
was hardly worth while to disturb yourself* Next 
morning, he started early on a ride to the field of 
Marengo. Meanwhile, Baraguay d'Hilliers, whose 
corps was scattered over a great extent of country, 
sent forward six squadrons of Sardinian cavalry to 
check the enemy's advance ; and General Forey 
was ordered to get his division immediately under 
arms, and start for Montebello. Other forces were 
ordered to support General Forey. 

Nothing can surpass the beauty of the country 
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about Montebello. The hills are clothed with 
villas and gardens, the plains with fields of clover, 
millet, and maize, and the vines hang in festoons 
between the mulberry-trees. Here and there, a 
walled town or an old castle crowns a distant 
height. This fair scene was destined to be the 
field of a sanguinary battle. The Piedmontese 
cavalry were driven back by the Austrians upon 
Montebello, where they were brought up by the 
force of Forey and Beuret. A fierce contest took 
place in the streets, from which the French were 
driven after two hours' hard fighting. 

But now a most seasonable reinforcement arrived 
of two regiments and half a battery of artillery. 
The village was retaken, and the Austrians were 
driven back, though in good order. General Forey 
pursued them a little while, and took two hundred 
prisoners. The Austrians retreated to Bionin, 
where they had entrenchments, and retired yet 
farther during the night. 

This battle the Emperor missed, by going to 
see Marengo, and by not giving credit to the 
warning he received during the night. He was 
yet, however, to show himself a good soldier in 
the field. 

On May 2Sth, Garibaldi made a dash into Lom- 
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bardy, and took prisoners and cannon. On the 
29th, Victor Emanuel led his troops across the 
Sesia in the face of the enemy, who were fortified 
in Palestro. Then ensued Emilio's first battle. 
The Austrian entrenchment was carried, after an 
obstinate resistance, at the point of the bayonet. 
Their loss was very great. Emilio had a slight 
wound, which rather gratified him than otherwise. 

On the 30th, 25,000 Austrians endeavoured to 
retake Palestro, but were repulsed and pursued by 
the King, who took 1000 prisoners and eight 
cannon. Four hundred Austrians were drowned. 
On the 1st of June, the French drove the Aus- 
trians from Novara. About this time Massa and 
Carrara were annexed. A good many more im- 
portant additions had been made to the Sardinian 
dominions, but with no relation to this story. 

There was no more brilliant soldier at Palestro 
than Victor Emanuel. Wherever the fight was 
thickest, there was he. The moral force he thereby 
exercised was immense. The Zouaves vainly en- 
deavoured to restrain him ; he pushed forward 
into the hottest of the fight. 

Great events now followed fast. The battle of 
Magenta took place on the 3d of June. The 
Emperor wrote to the Empress : ^ Five thousand 
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prisoners are taken; iS,odb of the enemy are 
killed or wounded/ This was under the mark. 
The brief summary gave no picture of the struggle 
for the bridge at Buffalora, the heaving masses on 
either side, supporting their comrades in front, the 
plunging of shot and rattling grape into the living 
mass. It left imagination to paint the battle- 
smoke, the streaming blood, the frightful wounds. 
The Imperial Guards, with the Emperor in their 
midst, supported the shock of the enemy for two 
hours. 

This decisive victory procured the freedom of 
Milan, only twelve miles distant. The Milanese 
had quietly but most anxiously awaited the course 
of events. The Austrians, in their precipitate 
passage through the city, left town and castle, 
artillery and treasure, at the disposal of those who 
should come after them. The citizens speedily 
availed themselves of their liberty, to place them- 
selves under Victor Emanuel's protection. 

The Allies continued to pursue the Austrians, 
who were in full retreat towards the Adda, Poor 
General Gyulai, of whom the Times' correspon- 
dent said, at the beginning of the war, that his 
prominent characteristics were faultless patent- 
leather boots and well-waxed moustaches, was 

s 
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superseded in consequence of this defeat, and 
succeeded by General Hess. The Austrians had 
been completely ignorant the French were turn- 
ing their right flank, till a French general with a 
guard of lancers came suddenly upon one of their 
sentries, who was composedly mending his trousers. 
As soon as they found their flank turned, they 
were compelled to fall back. They withdrew 
across the Ticino in such haste as only imper- 
fectly to blow up a magnificent bridge, which the 
French therefore made use of, with the aid of a 
few planks. Many of the Austrian soldiers, poor 
fellows, had not tasted food for twenty-four hours. 
Most of those who were sent wounded to Turin, 
were wounded in the back by the dreaded bayonet 
which they dared not face. 

War is a dreadful thing, but this was a just and 
necessary one, if ever war was. Some of Italy's 
enemies were taken off about this time by natural 
death — the King of Naples and Prince Metternich. 

And now, the Emperor issued one of his famous 
manifestoes : — 

* To THE Lombards. 

* Italians ! The fortune of war having brought 
us into the capital of Lombardy, I am about to 
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tell you why I am here. When Austria unjustly 
attacked Piedmont, I resolved to support my ally 
the King of Sardinia ; the honour and the inte- 
rest of France making it a duty to me to do so. 
Your enemies, who are also mine, endeavoured to 
diminish the sympathy which has been felt in 
Europe for your cause, by making it believed 
that I only made war from personal ambition, or 
to aggrandize the territory of France. If there 
are men who do not comprehend their epoch, I 
am not of the number. In the enlightened state 
of public opinion, there is more grandeur to be 
acquired by the exercise of moral influence than 
by fruitless conquests; and that moral influence 
I seek with pride, in contributing to restore to 
freedom one of the finest parts of Europe. Your 
reception of me has already proved to me that 
you understood me. I do not come here with 
the preconceived system of dispossessing the 
Sovereign, nor to impose my will on you. My 
army will only occupy itself with two things, — 
to combat your enemies, and to maintain internal 
order. It will not throw any drawback in the 
way of the legitimate manifestation of your wishes. 
Providence sometimes favours nations as well as 
individuals, by giving them a sudden opportunity 
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for greatness ; but it is on condition that they 
know how to profit by it. Profit, then, by the 
opportunity which is offered you to obtain your 
independence. Organize yourselves militarily. 
Fly to the standard of King Victor Emanuel, 
who has already so nobly shown you the path 
of honour. Remember that without discipline 
there can be no army. Be to-day only soldiers, 
and to-morrow you will be the free citizens of a 
great country.' 

Hitherto the campaign had been to Emilio a 
season of intense interest and pleasure. Priva- 
tions there were, dangers there were, but they 
only enhanced the glories of the onward march. 
At first, their path had literally been strewn with 
flowers ; roses were shed upon them from the 
windows and balconies of every town through 
which they passed ; and women and girls flocked 
to the roadside with nosegays for their liberators, 
blessing them and encouraging them. 

When they reached the ground from which the 
Austrians had retired before them, signs began 
to show themselves of the devastations of war. 
The country was everywhere beautiful, but run- 
ning to waste ; no labourers were at work. Farms 
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were abandoned, villas deserted ; no goats grazed 
in the lanes, nor cows in the meadows. From 
the empty houses the furniture, and even the 
doors and windows, had been carried away ; rows 
of mulberry trees had been cut down, and their 
trunks and branches converted into barricades. 
Churches were turned into barracks. Emilio 
looked into a fine cathedral, and saw the floor 
littered with straw ; haversacks and cartouch- 
boxes depending from the pillars, and fires 
lighted outside. In one church were two hun- 
dred horses. 

Such was the excellent temper of the country, 
however, that no spoliation was grudged, nor was 
there, as yet, any difficulty in getting supplies. 
Private persons placed their horses and money at 
the disposal of Government. The waiting-rooms 
at the railway stations were turned into depdts 
for bread, and piled with loaves to the ceilings. 

To Magenta the march was a mere promenade 
militaire. The last Austrian had crossed the 
frontier river, the French and Sardinians were 
swiftly following them, in compact masses, along 
narrow roads, with their stores dragged behind in 
innumerable vehicles. Old brick chateaux that 
the Austrians might well have defended, had been 
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taken no advantage of, and widespread corn- 
fields on either hand had been turned to no 
account as cover for riflemen. In front were 
woods of beech, oak, and chestnut, the beautiful 
foliage of which might well have concealed an 
ambuscade, but they harboured no lurking foes. 

A deep and wooded valley crossed this table- 
land. At its bottom flowed the Ticino, brawling 
and chafing round a hundred islets. The river 
was spanned by a good stone bridge. Under the 
green cliffs beyond, were seen the bell-towers 
of the villages of Turbigo and Buffalora. The 
French and Sardinians crossed the river in two 
columns, and their bright arms were soon glanc- 
ing through the green foliage on the other side. 
Then began the horrors of the fight ; but still, 
enthusiasm carried the raw hands well through it, 
and those who were unhurt went boldly onward, 
leaving the blood-stained precincts behind for 
others to muse over and shudder at. And thus, 
again and again. 

Once or twice Emilio threw himself before 
Signor Marinella to interpose between him and 
danger, till the elder gentleman reproved him with 
some austerity, saying — 

' Young gentleman, you are officious. Do you 
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think no one is ready to bleed for Italy but 
yourself?' 

Emilio was checked and ashamed ; but covertly 
continued to watch over the signor's safety, as he 
hoped and believed, undetected. In fact, his 
motive was penetrated. 

But both reached Milan comparatively unhurt ; 
and ecstatic were Emilio's feelings as he passed 
through the ornamental iron-work gates of the 
liberated city, and beheld the wondrous pinnacles 
of the world-famous Duomo soaring high over- 
head. Oh, the enthusiasm with which the libe- 
rators were greeted ! 

The first large body of troops which entered 
the city was headed by Marshal M'Mahon, Duke 
of Magenta. The people, frantic with joy, were 
ready to cast themselves beneath his horse's feet. 
A little girl of five years old, dressed in white, 
forced her way through the crowd, and with a 
child's fearless eagerness, held up to the great 
general a bouquet almost as large as herself. The 
brave man raised her up and placed her standing 
before him on his saddle ; the little creature threw 
her arms round his head and kissed him repeat- 
edly amid ringing cheers ; and thus, still holding 
and fondling her, he rode on amid showers of 
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flowers and applause, while some eyes were wet 
with tears. 

Nothing could be simpler or more free from 
studied effect than the entry of the two Sovereigns. 
Hot and dusty, they rode along side by side, and 
the Emperor's usually impenetrable countenance 
was not without emotion. 

After short repose, the Allies proceeded on 
their glorious march. It was again a profnenade 
militaire to the banks of the Adda ; for the Aus- 
trians were in full retreat towards their famous 
Quadrilateral. It was a pleasant course to the 
victorious troops, through that park-like country. 
The long straight roads were shaded by rows of 
tall umbrageous elms and chestnuts, and tapering 
poplars ; on each side a little runnel of water 
freshened a dense growth of brushwood, inter- 
spersed with a profusion of wild-flowers. The 
raspberry, cranberry, hazel-nut, and wild vine, 
grew in wild luxuriance ; here and there, the 
thickets opened into charming little grassy glades ; 
while amid the copses were heard the songs of 
nightingale and blackbird. 

Picturesque villages greeted their eyes at every 
turn, and large farm-houses peeped from the woods 
a little off the road. The peasants ran from their 
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work to look at the troops and offer them of their 
best ; and the bursts of lively music, the clinking 
of wine-glasses, the groups of tired warriors repos- 
ing and refreshing themselves, and the admiring 
crowds shouting * Evviva' gave the whole scene 
the appearance of a fair. 

And thus, onward across the Adda, and onward 
across the Chiese, even to Solferino, otherwise 
Cavriana. 

The Austrians had retreated even across the 
Mincio, when, with that fatal weakness of purpose 
which seemed to actuate all their military move- 
ments, they recrossed the Mincio in four enormous 
divisions, and came upon the main body of the 
French. Their left wing seems to have com- 
menced the attack, and an early success attended 
their right wing against the Sardinians ; but the 
Emperor Napoleon directed his chief efforts against 
their centre, which he at length broke ; and from 
that moment the battle was lost and won. The 
Austrians recrossed the Mincio, leaving behind 
them fifty thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners ; and Louis Napoleon, who had been con- 
stantly in the hottest fire, and thereby amazingly 
animated his troops, slept that night in the room 
occupied in the morning by the Emperor of 
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Austria. BeYore retiring to rest, he wrote this 
letter :— 

* The Emperor to the Empress. 

* Cavriana, Friday evenings Jtine 24. 

' Great battle — great victory. 

' The whole Austrian army formed the line of 
battle, which extended five leagues in length. We 
have taken all their positions, and captured many 
cannon, flags, and prisoners. The battle lasted 
from four o'clock in the morning till eight o'clock 
in the evening.' 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

SICK LEAVE. 

jENTLY, gently, my young friend ; you 
had better leave me here to die.' 
* Dear Signor Marinella, if you 
could once get your arm round my neck, I think 
I could lift you.* 

' My arm is broken, Emilio,' and wincing as he 
made a slight effort to raise himself, the blood 
welled from a wound in his side. 

' Go, my boy, go, your own wounds require 
attention ; you have fought well, and faithfully. 
Our Italy is made. Bear my love to my daughter.' 

And, kissing him, he sank to the earth, and 
closed his eyes. Emilio, in desperation, got his 
arms under him and fairly raised him from the 
ground ; but, unused to so heavy a burthen, and 
faint from loss of blood, he staggered and fell 
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across him. They thus remained till Onofrio 
found them, and impetuously cried — 

' A I soccorsOy Basilio ! Here they are at last, 
dead, one on the top of the other/ 

* Not dead, I trust,' said Basilio, flying towards 
them, and laying his hand on Emilio's heart. * No, 
no, he yet lives. Get a little water, Onofrio, and — 
here, first support him, while I convert my hand- 
kerchief into a tourniquet As usual, he is in front 
of Signor Marinella, and this time not to the 
s ignores advantage/ 

*We shall never be able to carry them both 
from the field,* said Onofrio, raising his voice to 
be heard above the war of elements. * There go 
two men with a stretcher ; one of them is Silvio 
Rossi. Holloa!* And the men thus summoned 
came up. 

When Emilio came to himself, he found him- 
self jolting over rough ground, in a wagon full 
of wounded, and the intolerable pain made him 
swoon again. When he re-opened his eyes, he 
was on a hospital bed, having his wounds dressed. 
He closed his eyes, and presently smiled without 
opening them, as some kind hand placed a hand- 
kerchief sprinkled with eau-de-Cologne near him. 

Excessively weak, but alive to every sound, 
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he heard Signer Marinella's altered voice, which 
seemed full of sad music, near at hand. He spoke 
slowly, and with frequent pauses, but calmly and 
gently. He said — 

* If he should recover, tell him that I loved him ; 
tell him his devotion to me was not unmarked, 
though I made as though I did not notice it or 
like it. It seemed to me that he was not indif- 
ferent to my daughter. Was it so } You are his 
friend ; perhaps you know. It was } Well then, 
events are in the hands of God ; duties are ours. 
I do not desire to be a barrier. If the inclination 
is mutual, tell them my love attends them both.* 

How unutterably sweet was this to Emilio ! He 
did not speak, he did not open hisi eyes ; but 
Onofrio, stepping lightly from one couch to the 
other, saw such a smile on his friend's face, that 
he was quite sure he had heard, and he could not 
help smiling too. 

Basilio and Onofrio could not remain with them 
long, but they took counsel together, and without 
a word to the invalids, wrote by the next post to 
Signora Riario and to Giulia Marinella. Days 
must elapse before their letters could be received ; 
meanwhile they left their charges under the faith- 
ful care of Silvio, who was one of the orderlies. 
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He and his young signer had long since recog- 
nised each other, and spoken kindly words. 

The hospitality and goodness of the Italian 
ladies, especially those of Brescia, at this period, is 
matter of history. Their doors were open to the 
sick and wounded ; they nursed them, supplied 
their needs, and welcomed as sisters the mothers 
and wives who came from a distance to watch over 
them. There was need for all their cares. The 
troops were assailed by fearful sickness, and pes- 
tilence seemed likely to add to the horrors of war. 
The dead bodies of men and horses were so im- 
perfectly buried, that cats and dogs scratched the 
earth from them, and the air was tainted for miles. 
Within the sad chambers of the sick little was 
said of outward events, which would either over- 
excite them or fall on dulled ears. But the last act 
of the drama was being played ; and while Europe 
was discussing the progress of the plot, and specu- 
lating on its winding up, the curtain suddenly fell. 
The famous Quadrilateral had been reached, Pes- 
chiera invested, Mantua masked, Verona on the 
point of being summoned, Venice threatened, and 
Garibaldi hovering on the rear of the great for- 
tresses, when an armistice was concluded at Villa- 
franca. The Emperor wrote to the Empress : * A 
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treaty of peace has been signed between the 
Emperor of Austria and myself.' 

At first the Italians could not believe it. That he 
who had promised to free Italy from the Alps to 
the Adriatic — of whom it had been said, that * He 
never swerves from his formed design, nor is ever 
elated by success,' — should come to this sudden 
pause, seemed incredible ; and their indignation 
was proportioned to their disappointment. They 
overlooked the much he had done, because he had 
not given them more. They knew not whether 
they were not going, after all, to be sold to the 
enemy, and to have the deposed princes forced 
back on them. The newspapers which told of 
the amnesty were publicly burnt, the French por- 
traits and emblems indignantly torn down ; and 
as Napoleon rapidly passed through the country 
on his way back to Paris, he was received in the 
^-^ cities he had freed with marked and mortifying 
silence. ^ 

The revulsion, the reaction, were too great. They 
deserved great allowance to be made for it ; and 
by degrees nobly recovered their temper. They 
compromised themselves by no rash act ; they lost 
not an inch of what they had gained by want of 
firmness. The world expected much of them, and 
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they did not fall below the mark. For a few 
weeks, it was impossible to tell in what the heav- 
ing mass of events would issue ; in a few months, 
everything was going on better than ever — better 
than any one had dared hope. Italy was made 
strong, and deserved it. 

The crisis could not altogether be concealed 
from the sick men, though it dangerously in- 
creased their fever. Emilio, opening his eyes one 
morning after a troubled night, could hardly be- 
lieve their evidence when he saw Giulia bending 
over her father. The next instant, he found his 
hand tenderly clasped by his beloved mother. O 
the bliss of that moment ! 

Henceforth they were very happy, even in spite 
of the armistice. Signor Marinella began to think 
he should live to see Italy made yet. Emilio be- 
lieved in the Emperor, and could not forget all he 
had done for them ; and when the newspapers 
shortly said that Prussia had intimated that, if 
the Allies carried their conquests any farther, she 
should make common cause with Austria, and 
bring on a European war, Emilio exclaimed — 

' There ! did not I tell you so } The Emperor 
had his reasons.' He stopped, because he had not 
strength to go on. 
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' He had his reasons, no doubt,' said Signor 
Marinella equivocally. * I am old enough now to 
think a part is better than none.' 

Signora Riario and Giulia became great friends. 
Emilio's mother had a warm and tender heart ; 
she was shocked that a young, unmarried woman 
should have undertaken a journey of such risk, 
and devote herself, unflagging, to such cares. She 
insisted on taking the night-watches herself ; and, 
as soon as possible, Signor Marinella and Emilio 
were removed to the house of a friend of the 
Riarios, already well filled, indeed, but where a 
room was given up to the two sick men, and an- 
other to Signora Riario and Giulia. Their inter- 
course thus became very close, and something like 
a family tie sprang up between them ; if not like 
that of mother and daughter, yet like that of 
affectionate aunt and niece. Though they were 
all eagerly looking forward to the time when the 
invalids should be up and about again, yet in fact 
they were living some of their happiest hours. 

* At lowest ebb, man's thoughts are oft elated ; 
He knows not that the present struggle 
Of active virtue, and the war 
She bravely holds with present ill, 
Sustain'd by hope, does, by the skill 
Of some conceal'd and happy juggle, 
Become itself the good which yet seems distant far.' 
T 
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And when Marinella and Emilio received leave 
of absence till they were fit for actual service, a 
happier party could not be imagined than the four 
persons who journeyed together, by easy stages, 
not to Turin, but to Selvaggio. Signora Riario 
had pressed on the father and daughter a warm 
invitation to be her guests till Marinella's health 
should be re-established, which, to Emilio's joy, 
was gracefully and cordially accepted. 

Their journey through the liberated country 
was very .interesting, though they did not will- 
ingly pause anywhere but for necessary rest and re- 
freshment. Trampled, blood-stained fields, ruined 
dwellings, and destroyed crops, bore tokens, in- 
deed, of the heavy price the country had paid for 
freedom, and the Emperor's name was still uttered 
with aversion ; but how much they owed him after 
all ! and how much gratitude they would now 
have expressed, but for distrust of hidden mo- 
tives ! 

Prince Louis Napoleon, the King's son-in-law 
and the Emperor's cousin, had been assigned a ^ 
peaceful though rather inglorious part, and made 
a triumphal progress through the recently annexed 
provinces. On his way to Pavia, via Sarzana, he 
reached the nearest municipal town to Emilio's 
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home, and, by way of a genial reception, the 
authorities decided that twelve pretty girls of the 
burgher class, dressed in white, their hair beauti- 
fully arranged and decorated with flowers, should 
meet him at the gates ; and it may easily be con- 
ceived what a joyous excitement this programme 
occasioned. Strange to say, Signor Riario, from 
being a decided foe to progress, had, by recent 
events, been converted into a hearty liberal ; and 
he and Onofrio's father exchanged congratulations 
on the military ardour of their sons. This royal 
reception delighted them both, and made some 
amends for their being out of the line of the 
Emperor and King. They took a lively interest 
in it, and made themselves as busy as bees. At 
length the royal cavalcade approached ; and the 
portly, good-tempered-looking prince met admiring 
glances on whichever side he turned ; not except- 
ing the beaming looks of Assunta, who, as lovely 
as any of the chosen twelve, and with a white silk 
handkerchief neatly arranged over her beautiful 
hair, had secured an excellent point of view. As 
the prince reached the gates, where the bevy of 
fair maidens awaited him, two of the prettiest 
took his horse's rein, while the other ten ranged 
themselves on each side of him ; and thus they 
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conducted him to the entrance of the mansion 
prepared for him. Not to be outdone by them, 
the prince, on alighting, offered an arm to each of 
the blushing girls who had held his bridle, and, 
with an air of good-humoured gallantry, ascended 
the wide marble stairs with them ; then, releasing 
them, he kissed them each, and bowed and smiled 
his thanks while their modest cheeks mantled 
with the brightest carmine. 

This little incident caused no small elation and 
amusement, and certainly confirmed and strength- 
ened the Imperialist predilections. 

When Emilio alighted at the last railway 
station, a book-hawker offered him a Bible. It 
was Dominick, who had been let out of prison. 
Though he looked older and thinner, his coun- 
tenance beamed with joy, at his own liberation and 
the liberation of Italy. From the Mincio to the 
Mediterranean the Word of God could now have 
free course ; and though the boon was as yet 
but very little appreciated, no one, where Victor 
Emanuel's sway extended, could legally be im- 
prisoned for circulating it. 

Emilio, who recognised Dominick immediately, 
congratulated him on his release, and bought one 
of his books, as did Signor Marinella, who told 
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him he had endured a longer captivity than 
himself. Dominick went on his way rejoicing. 
How transporting it was to breathe the sweet, pure 
air, and see the deep blue sky overhead, and the 
lilac-tinted mountains of Carrara in the distance ! 
His itinerant life was delightful to him ; he visited 
towns, villages, and lone farm-houses, seldom sell- 
ing a book without dropping a word in season. 
In connexion with the dep6t at Genoa, in which 
city the priests had been wont to boast that Pro- 
testantism had never taken root, he found nine 
colporteurs pursuing the same work as himself. 
When his stock of Bibles was exhausted, he 
repaired thither for a fresh supply, and started 
afresh with renewed spirit, in spite of bad weather 
and swollen rivers. He would stand crying in 
the market-places, * La Itice ! la luce !' holding 
an open volume high aloft ; and seldom or never 
in vain. 

One day, having arrived at Modena, he met 
an old Jew going towards the synagogue. The 
Jew accosted him with the single word, * Ibri V 
(Hebrew). 

' No/ said Dominick ; ' but I wish well to the 
Hebrews.* 

* Oh, indeed,* said the old man rather ironically, 
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* that is a rare thing. And pray, what good can 
you do them ?' 

* Silver and gold have I none,' said Dominick, 

* but I have what is far more precious, and of 
this I would fain make you and your people 
partakers.* 

' And pray, what is that V 

* Do not you value your soul above all earthly 
treasures V 

* Why, of course I do,' said the old man. 
' What then V 

* Soon or late, you and I, and all mankind, 
must appear before the Judge of the whole world. 
Now, this must be a dreadful thought, when we 
take a retrospect of our past lives. Oh ! in how 
many things have we acted contrary to His holy 
will and commandments ! and do we not, there- 
fore, deserve His wrath and indignation } You 
have now no sacrifices for sin ; how then can you 
make atonement } Do you not, in thoughtful 
hours, dread to appear before the God you have 
offended, when He sits in judgment T 

The old man looked much annoyed, and shrugged 
his shoulders, saying, * Go, go ; you are a silly Goy' 
(Gentile). 

Saying this, he entered the synagogue, put on 
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his taleth and phylacteries, turned towards Jeru- 
salem, and recited his prayers. 

But the words Dominick had spoken remained 
in his head. On coming out of the synagogue, he 
found him selling his books in the streets, and 
answering the questions of inquirers. The old 
man stood apart, and, as he thought, unobserved, 
listening to him while he spoke of God's love to 
mankind in sending His only Son to make atone- 
ment for their sins, that through His sacrifice once 
offered, all who believed on Him should be saved. 

When the people had dispersed, and Dominick 
was about to move onward, the old man ap- 
proached him, and said — 

' Your words disturbed my prayers, and made 
me altogether unhappy. I therefore come to ask 
you what it was you were about to tell me con- 
cerning our souls.' 

' Perhaps, if I were to tell you, you would not 
believe me,' said Dominick, * because I am a Goy. 
Here are your own prophets, — consult them.' 

He then handed him a small Hebrew Bible, 
open at the 53d chapter of Isaiah. The Jew read 
it, and then said — 

* Of whom does the prophet speak V 

Then Dominick, nothing loath, opened and ex- 
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pounded to him the Scriptures, reasoning and 
alleging that this must needs be the very Christ. 

The old man, after listening to him some time, 
said — 

' Ah ! this is a consoling doctrine indeed. I 
wish I had been taught it from my infancy. Now, 
I fear it is too late ! I am old ; you cannot graft 
a fresh, good branch into the stock of an old, wild 
tree.' 

' Fear not,' said Dominick ; * God's Word ex- 
pressly declares that you, being wild by nature, 
shall yet, forsaking your unbelief, be grafted, con- 
trary to nature, into a good tree. Here are the 
very words, in the eleventh chapter of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. Take them home and 
read them ; I will mark them for you ; come and 
talk them over with me at night' 

He told him where he should be found, gave 
him a New Testament and some tracts ; and from 
that time till his departure from Modena, the Jew 
was his nightly visitor. He seemed in a very 
contrite, teachable state of mind, and earnestly 
desirous of salvation. 

'What changes!' exclaimed he one day. * In 
1849, the Governor of Vercelli compelled us to 
strictly confine ourselves to our ghetto. Now, 
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several Jews sit in the Italian Parliament at Turin, 
giving their votes on the highest interests of the 
country. Surely, better times must be at hand 
for our people ! * 

The number of Jews in Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy is considerable, and Dominick took care, 
thenceforth, never to be without a supply of their 
own Scriptures in Hebrew, as well as the entire 
Word of God in Italian. Blessed are they that 
sow beside all waters ! 




CHAPTER XXV. 



ALL S WELL. 




JOW charming the old villa looked when 
the travellers reached it ! with the 
willows and poplars shading the old 
court, and the peacock perched on the ledge of 
the marble fountain, and the faded scarlet cushions 
lying on the old stone bench, exactly as of yore ! 
Aunt Celestina sat on the bench, looking some- 
what wan and weird, for she had secretly pined 
for Emilio, with many an unshed tear ; but now 
she hastened towards him in ecstasy at his return, 
' Covered with glory,' she said, fondly looking at 
his sling and bandages. Then there were Bonomi 
and Violetta to greet him with the warmest of 
welcomes, and his kind father, much more grey- 
headed than of yore ; and old Father Lolli, fatter 
and more genial than ever. And tears mingled 
with smiles and embraces ; and Giulia, seeing all, 
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noting all, with furtive glances from bQneath her 
long, fringed lashes, thought, ' Oh, how happy a 
home ! How good he must be, for them all to 
love him so !' 

As for Signor Marinella, his world-known woes 
had made him a distinguished character. He and 
Bonomi fraternized at once, and understood one 
another. AH were as happy as happy could be. 

Selvaggio looked just as seedy and weedy 
as when we first made acquaintance with it. 
But there was a noteworthy change in the inn. 
Silvio Rossi, having been disabled and honourably 
discharged (disabled in the very last skirmish that 
took place), had made the best of his way to 
Rosina, had married her in a Protestant Church, 
and with her savings and his savings, had bought 
The Crane, then vacant by the death of Sora 
Agnese. Thenceforward, The Crane became as 
distinguished for cleanliness as it had been noto- 
rious for dirt ; as famous for its excellent cookery 
as it had been infamous for its horrid minestra and 
risotto; withal reasonable in its charges, and noted 
for female attendance, instead of a great dirty man 
bringing hot water into ladies' bedrooms. For 
Rosina had lived so long in England, that she 
knew and had acquired English tastes ; and as the 
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English were likely to be her best customers, she 
determined to make her house agreeable to them. 
The consequence was, that by the time the second 
season came round, she and Silvio had established 
an excellent connexion. But the first season they 
did very well indeed. Miss Sparkes was their very 
first visitor ; and she was so delighted with her 
accommodation that she made a lengthened stay. 
Then came the Miss Huntleys ; and Rosina had 
meanwhile trained Assunta into a very good 
chamber-maid ; for Assunta was not wanted at 
home now, her grandmother being dead, and her 
brother Beppo having brought home a wife. 

Now, it came to pass that Onofrio's term of 
military service having ended, he returned home 
just about the time that the Miss Huntleys were 
staying at The Crane, and, Violetta being the 
medium of introduction, the whole clique grew 
very intimate together, insomuch that, before the 
end of the season, Onofrio and Edith Huntley 
were engaged. It is true he had nothing what- 
ever to marry on ; but she had enough for both. 
Basilio, of course, went back to his Emma, and 
their wedding tour was along the Riviera, and 
they put up at The Crane. 

How comfortably everything is going on ! How 
the young people ?ind \:\ve o\d ^^o^\^ ^.t^ enjoying 
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themselves ! How Italy is struggling upward and 
onward ! But there must be more fighting yet. 

All this while I have said scarcely anything 
of Garibaldi, — the hero of all hearts. And why .^ 
Because I have such a profound respect and vene- 
ration for him, that I shrink from daubing him 
with my poor pen. However, some facts require 
to be alluded to in this narrative in which he is 
concerned. 

Italy was only half made ; and the young King 
of Naples was going on as badly as possible. 
But, firstly, it should be said that when the elec- 
tions for the new Italian Parliament began, Signor 
Marinella felt impelled to go to Turin to watch 
public affairs. Of course, Giulia was to accom- 
pany him ; .she had already been leading a life 
much more like that of an English than an Italian 
girl, under the dangerous precepts of Violetta and 
the dangerous example of the Miss Huntleys. 
Now, her holiday was over ; and it was pretty well 
known to several of the party that she and Emilio 
would find it a sad matter to part. To bring 
things to an issue, Emilio sounded his parents ; 
both were agreeable. Then Signor Riario made 
proposals in his son's name to Signor Marinella 
for the hand of his daughter. Marinella had no 
objection whatever, except t\v^.t \.W^ >«^\^ 's*^ 
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young, and that he did not want to part with her ; 
they must wait, they must wait. 

Thereupon Emilio wanted to know how long ? 
* Till we get the two Sicilies/ said Signor Mari- 
nella jocularly. * Oh, very well,' said Emilio, 
seeing he could not better himself ; and likewise 
knowing of a certain secret something that was 
just then going on. So Giulia and he exchanged 
rings, or something of that sort — pledged them- 
selves to one another in fact — and then, with 
softened regrets, the parting took place. 

The Sicilian insurrection had broken out at 
Palermo on the 4th of April. Brutal measures 
were taken to suppress it, involving the innocent 
with the guilty ; cannon were turned against de- 
fenceless people in streets and churches; women 
with infants in their arms were shot down as well 
as men with weapons in their hands. The mas- 
sacres, fires, and military executions that ensued 
were something incredible. In a little while, all 
Sicilian information was suppressed ; in the ab- 
sence of authentic intelligence the wildest reports 
were circulated. 

There were some that talked and did nothing ; 
there were some that kept silence and acted. It 
was of the utmost importance that the infant 
kingdom of Italy should not be compromised ; 
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there was only one man capable of acting on his 
own account. 

On a beautiful night in the first week in May, a 
number of persons assembled at a villa on the 
sea-shore, some miles below Genoa. All the 
alleys of the immense garden were filled with 
volunteers, who moved down to the beach laden 
with muskets and cases of ammunition, which they 
carefully placed in boats for conveyance to three 
steamers in the offing. This took place without a 
word being spoken, except a few necessary orders, 
given almost in a whisper. Every one was serious ; 
there was no tumult or outward excitement, but 
on every countenance the expression of determina- 
tion and conviction. The volunteers, a thousand 
in number, were of various grades and callings. 
Emilio and Onofrio were among them ; there 
were nobles, soldiers, artists, physicians, workmen, 
peasants, all young and vigorous, and aware that 
they had serious work before them. They were 
in plain clothes, but red shirts were on board 
for them. 

When Garibaldi came down to the beach, he 
had evidently some brilliant plan in his head, for 
his countenance was radiant. His son Menotti was 
with him. They weighed anchor some hours after 
midnight, favoured by the most de\\^\v\S.w\^^^^^^x. 
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News of the expedition soon appeared in the 
public journals. Various rumours were afloat. 
All tended to the same conclusion, that its object -? 
was Sicily, whence, for a week, no intelligence of 
the cruelties going on had been suffered to escape. 
On the third day, Garibaldi*s manifesto appeared, 
saying, ' It was not I who advised an insurrection 
in Sicily ; but from the moment that our Sicilian 
brethren threw themselves into the struggle, I 
considered it my duty to assist them. Our battle- 
cry will be, " Italy and Victor Emanuel." ' 

And he did assist them ; and did not rest till 
he had given the two Sicilies to his Sovereign. 
Then he went back to Caprera, to plant potatoes 
and sup on bread and milk. And the beauty of 
it is that he has not been assassinated by his foes, 
or faintly loved by his friends ; nor has impaired, 
in any one respect, the beauty and grandeur of his 
character. Long may he be to us the living 
example of a truly great and good man. 

Of course Marinella J^fijiLilis^ledge to Emilio. 
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